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ALL MUST BE FRIENDS. 
BY ¥. Cc. 


Farewell, farewell, to the grand old year; 
He came, and he passed away, 
Like the song of a bird or a fleecy cloud, 
On the brow of a summer day. 
His form was bent and his eye was dim, 
His locks were as white as snow, 
And we laid him to sleep with the autamn 
leaves 
And the hopes of long ago; 
And over him sang the moaning winds, 
A requiem soft and low. 
All hail, all hall to the queen of morn, 
And her steeds as fleet as air, 
That speed t'eir flight o'er the mountain 
height, 
And thie is the news they bear :- 


Awake, awake, for the night is gone 
From the deep biue sky so clear; 

Awake, and haste, with a welcome simile, 
And a song for the giad new year. 

Awake, awake, and the youth behold, 
Who comes in his bright array, 

And these are his words to the young and old, 
That all must be friends to-day. 


Then come with joy, and with social mirth, 
Let the moments glide away; 
Bring flower*, bring flowers, tor the golden 
hours, 
For all must be friends to-day. 
A sliver chime from the bell of time 
Takes up the tuneful lay; 
a lad, and not one be sad, 
Way ee : _ 
ah er 


(CONTINUED YROM LAST WEEK.) 
HAVE been treated as a lunatic, 
though Iam really quite sane. I 
could bear it no longer, and have 


“y 


escaped, I have no friend but you. 


Come to my assistance. If you don't 
come, I shall go mad and destroy my- 
seli! Louisa.” 


But thiere was no address, 
I instantly got together what money I 


could, and red tostart Ly the night 

mallateamies from Dover ‘ 
While I was ng a second tele- 

gram arfived. It came trom the keepers 


‘ “You need not trouble yoursell; the 
en re-captured.” 
nevertheless resol ved to cross, 

When [reached Paris it was looking 
its loveliest, still all io me was gloom. 1 
had many friends in France, but they 
were all in the provinces. I bac no one 
to consult with, and had to consider What 
sepate make Ores. While deliberating, | 

red an old acquaintance who 
held an official position at Versailles. I 
resolved to write to him tor advice and 


him my story as briefly and 
a ld, and received a prompt 

; ‘ ristic of a sentimental and 
chivalrous young Frenchman touched by 
a pathetic story. 

“IT am entirely at your disposal, ready 
to incur any risk, mite ed =n 
young girl off and marry it you like. 
Only speak the word, dear triend!” 

Here was practical help with a ven- 

My 


wrote one 
> be patient, 
z 


my story, only professional interest. He 
was extremely polite, but cautious. 

Yes—he could easily procure the ad- 
dress for me; all strangers were looked 
after in Paris. Nothing could be done to 
the people in charge unless the young 
girl was personally ill-used. 

A domiciliary visit, Madame thought? 
Yes—that could be made. A watch could 
be kept on the people? That also could 
be effected, especially as Madame had re- 
lations with Monsieur Ernest D. of Ver- 
sailles, who was so well known, et- 
cetera. Meanwhile Madame had better 
consult a good avocat; she had better call 
on Monsieur X., Rue d’Enter, et-cxtera. 

I learned that poor Louisa was lodged 
in an obscure street, ithe Rue Vanneau, 
on the other side ot the Seine—the South- 
wark of Paris. The sun-blinds of the 
upper part of the house were never used, 
80 very little light could penetrate with- 
in. 

On the ground-floor lived a protes- 
sional blanchisseuse, who displayed 
laces, muslins,and fine linen, beauti- 
fully got up, in her shop-front. I made 
an excuse to havea conversation with 
1 er, and found her very accessible. 

Yes; there was a young girl in charge 
ot two persons au second; the concierge 
had told her all about it. The girl looked 
ill and very miserable, She had run 


7 -~ 


family at bome, was obl 
aw naples ieee os : 

- The women. their charye out every 
day for an hour and walked as fast as if 
they thought someone was running alter 
them. They were English. It was plain 
the poor young ¢reature bad no mother, 
or, however infamous she had been, she 
would never be abandoned so, 

Was she ? Perhaps so—indeed, 
when she bad escaped, she had gone off 
without a bonnet or mantle; and no one 
in taeir senses would so outrage les bien 


7 
ae 


A 


seancer, et cetera. cw 


While we were talking the persons in 
question came downstairs and walked 
out. Fortunately they did not look to- 
wards the ironer’s shop, and I, having 
drawn back into the shade, could see 
without being seen. 

Poor Louisa looked wretched ly ill, Her 
eyes Were red and swollen, and she was 
very lame. The trio walked in single 
file, the pale prisoner in the middle, a 
keeper betore and behind. The keepers 
were two robust-looking women, evyi- 
dently capable of great fatigue; they 
walked very quickly, while their captive 
evidentiy panted in her efforts to keep 
up the pace, 

I consulted the clever advocate recom- 
mended to me, who was so mach touched 
by my tale that he refased t take a tee 
from me. He would have helped it he 
could, but assured me that nothing could 
be done beyond keeping the party under 
strict surveillance, unless physical ill- 
usage in the sense of assault and battery 
could be alleged against the women. All 
he could advise me to do was to try to 
force some compromise from Mrs. Daw- 
son be threats of exposure, 

I had noted the bour at which the cruel 
jailers led out their prisoner, and I 
watched for them t vice and followed at a 
distance. They walked back 
streets, always in the same order, always 
at the same rapid pace, as if to exhaust 


prisoner. 
I should only bave made Louisa’s 
dreadful position more unbearable had I 


tried to to ber. I knew that no 
letter sent would be allowed to 


“ Mafer, to 


nomen 
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mother, and reminding ber that, if the 
sun did not come forth trom the dark 
cloud behind which it was hidden, she 
would eventually have a happy home, 
into which she would be gladly wel- 
comed. Meanwhile she would not be 
forgotten, but would be watched over by 
the police and by triends of mine. 

This lette: I succeeded one day in 
pushing into her hand in a crowded 
street, having cautiously disguised my- 
self soas not to be recognized. I then 
thought that I had done all I could, es- 
pecially after receiving a promise from 
my Versailles friend that perpetual vigi- 
lance would be exercised. 

The Paris police would certainly keep 
a strict lookout, and an occasional domi- 
ciliary visit would be a check on the 
keepers. I was compelled to return to 
England, for urgent family matters 
called me home. 

I had scarcely reached Kensington 
when I put into execution the plan on 
which I had resolved—to try what a tew 
threats of exposure would accomplish 
with Mrs. Dawson. 

I could not be content to leave my poor 
dear Louisa in such misery without 
striving, even by running a considerable 
risk, to ameliorate her painiul condition. 
Taceordingly wrote thus to her unnatural 
mother: 

_— 


say Py BH. AP steely id 


insane pl 

_ that her health, her re 
lite be spared, will be wrecked if the 
present cruel treatment continues. 

“IT do not hesitate to tell you, whatever 
may be the consequence to myself, that, 
unless I hear shortly that Louisa is once 
more in her own home in the position of 
your eldest daughter, and treated as 
such, I shall make it my business to 
state the whole case to the nearest sitting 
magistrate, which will at least ensure 
publicity, I will also write a tull report 
of itand send it to the morning news- 
papers, with one of which IT am con- 


_“ Your obedient servant, 
“F. FoRRES?TER.” 

I had scarcely despatched my ‘etter 
when I received one from Monsieur 
Ernest D., my Versailles triend, which 
ran thus :— 

“You would have done well, my dear 
triend, to let me ran off with la belle 
Louise; I could easily have snatched her 
away trom those fiendish women. Now 
IT learn, and am sorry to tell you, that 
they have fled. They did so in the mid- 


dle ot the night, apparently for tear of 


the p , of , carrying with them 
théir victim, who must surely have been 
drugged: into insensibility, for not a 
sound was heard by any of the other 
inmates of the house, I have ascertained 
that they bave returned to England; but 
ot course I could not trace them beyond 
their point of embarkation— Boulogne, 
They travelled by the Folkestone Boat 
Line.” 


I was now fairly nonplussed, and had 
to sit down to think. Should I succeed 
in giving Mrs. Dawson a tright, or should 
I receive a lawyer's letter trying to in- 
timidate me? ¥ 

In about ten days, when I was almost 
despairing ot hearing anything more of 
imy dear girl, I received a Jetter trom 
Mrs. Dawson. It ran as follows — 


“Madame :—Your conditions are com- 


plied with, I would not for a mo- 
ment lead you (© suppose that a person 


like you can intimidate one in my posi- 
tion. My” dangers ai and is 
about to e our’ ata fy ball. If 


your regard for her is such as you pre- 





tend, you will not injure her prospects 
by exposing ber tamily to calumnious 
remarks. 

“M. Dawson,”’ 

Yes; whatever tace she had put upon 
it, I had really intimidated Mrs. Dawson. 
As tor me, the revulsion of feeling, after 
the long tension of my nerves, was al- 
most too much for me. I remembered 
that Mrs. Dawson’s taith could be impli- 
citly trusted,so I set a person to watch in 
her neighborhood to see what went on. 

That person, by good tortune, knew 
some one who visited the Dawsons, and 
thus I ascertained that Louisa really was 
at home, somewhat iimproved in health, 
and certainly very much so in position. 
She had “come out,” and, though there 
did not appear to be any warmth of 
affection between the mother and the 
daughter, they appeared to be at least on 
civil terms, 

Mr. Dawson was never seen, unless 
when driving out accompanied by a 
medical man, who lived with him. He 
always kept his own apartments, and 
was described as a confirmed invalid, yet 
he did not look atall ill. Astor Louisa, 
her manner was subdued and sad, No 
letter came from her to me; I quite un- 
derstood that of course, she was not per- 
mitted to write to me, even were she al- 
lowed to write letters at all. 


wey 


but she would not venture to ill-treat her 
betore her household and the world. 

My own health had suffered considera- 
bly from fatigue and agitation, and I 
was besides rather overdone through ar- 
rears of work, which had been neglected 
during my absence from home and pre, 
occupation, in the affairs of my unfoz- 
tunate pupil. 

“Itisot no use in the world,” I ex- 
claimed, “tor any one to ask to see me. 
You may tell the person who has called, 
that even if he were the Prince ot Wales 
himself, I am toc unwell to receive him 
to-day.” 

This was the answer to the servant who 
came ty announce a visitor, 

The maid then added: é : 

“The gentlenan seems very anxicus,” 

Llooked wearily at the card she gave 
me — “Doctor Fergus Grahame —and 
said: 

“TI don’t know the name.” 

The girl lett the room, but returned al- 
most immediately, saying :— 

“Please, ma'am, the gentleman says 
it’s business of lite and death—it’s about 
Miss Dawson.” 

I started trom my chair to meet the 
visitor as soon as he entered the room. 

Doctor Fergus Crahame was a hand- 
somie young man, about - 
twenty, tall,well-built, and 
There was a certain air of >a 
ment about bim as he adva . 
respectiully. In answer to my inquiring 
look, he said— 


ly. 


4 


“I have taken a great liberty, madam, .§ _ on 
rfect : 


in coming to you #8 a pe bs 

I did not contradict him; 

tinued— 

“May I entreat you to tell me where 

Miss Dawson is?” 

“My dear sir, haye you not heard of 

her return to her father’s ie... 

“Not one word. I left: . 

time ago; at that time 

be with you.” ©  @ 

, of really 

clined to tell you all IT know. ™ 

will you object to answering a 

tions?” g yaa 

niy not. I will reply to any- 

you wish toask.” 


° 
+ 


tell me truly—txve you had © 


to do with Loulsa’s troubles?” 
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“I? Why, I would have died, I would 
die now to save her an hour’s sorrow !"’ 

“*~deed! That implies, then, that you 
are—her lover?” 

“Her lover, madam, heart and soul— 
her lover in the truest sense of the word, 
to the height and depth of my being.” 

“You have told yer so?” 

“Never! I attended her for a time, and 
soon learned to love her sweet ingenious 
nature. I saw thatsne was unhappy in 
her luxurious home, that her mother was 
more than a heartless worldling. 

“I recognized the tact that she could 
have no kindness or protection from ber 
father, tor, though they imagined the 
secret to be well kept, the untortunate 
man is a lunatic, and is watched over in 
his own house by a keeper, 

“Mr. Dawson is completely sequest- 
ered, and stated to bea confirmed in- 
valid, who cannot see or be seen by 
friends or acquaintances, So the poor 
child is home! I cannot rejoice in that- 
it is no home to her,” 

“Did Louisa ever confide in you?” 

“No, never. And her governess, a poor 
ill-used looking creature, had évidently 
grown intoa dragoon in temper. Directly 
I entered the house I saw that there was 
avery ugly skeleton in it. The father 
dwells apart in his own rooms with his 
supposed medical attendantand a nurse. 
Ihave seen Mrs, Dawson only once or 
twice; but it was quite often enough to 
discover that she isa selfish, vain, lux- 
urlous pleasure-lover, indifferent to hus- 
band and children, and bitterly jealous 
ot her young daughter's beauty. So she 
were with 


is home. Ah—I wish she 
you!” 

“Heaven knows I wish it too!" I ex- 
claimed, 


I then told Doctor Grahame all I knew, 
including the Paris episode, He listened 
eagerly, now and then interrupting me 
with exclamations ot indignation as I de- 
scribed to him poor Louisa’s flight, her 
cruelly-hard treatment afterwards, ber 
life in Paris. 

I finally showed him Mrs. Dawson's 
letter of capitulation, There were neces- 
sarily some gaps in my #tory, tor I was 
still ignorant of—in fact, I do not even 
now know the actual cause of Louisa’s 
suddenly leaving the North for London; 
it was evidently something she was 
ashamed to speak of even to me, whom 
she loved and trusted, 


letter twice, frowning as he did so, 

“How that woman hates her 
ohiid 1 he exclaimed, 

“What can be the cause of such an un- 
natural feeling in a mother, Doctor Gra- 
hame?" 

“Joalousy, plainly onough.” 

“Jealousy? Butot whom should she 
be jealous?” 

“Ah, that 1 cannot say! But I suspect 
alwo that Loulsa’’—there was a peculiar 
tenderness in the way in which he spoke 
her name—"“has accidentally discovered 
some secret of her mother’s; if so, she is 
too honorable and too forgiving ever to 
divulge it, Mr, Dawson is the vainest 
woman alive, and I have tound out that 
a Yain woman is always cruel,” 

‘She is,’ I agreed, “I have always 
found it so, But, Doetor Grahame, do 
you really love this dear girl?” 

“As my own soul!” 

“And you mean to woo and win her?” 

“{T mean to wooher, I am not pre- 
sumptuous enough to feel sure of win- 
ning her, If I had known her only as 
the eo-heiress of her family’s fortune, 
rich and happy in her home-aftections, 1 
should hate learned to rule my own 
spirit, and never have revealed my love, 
But, assured as I am that she is hated by 
her unnatural mother, I shall not hesi- 
tate fora momentin atleast trying to 
secure the dear girl's happiness, along 
with my own, She will die if she re- 
mains where she is,” 

“Do you return to the North, Doctor 
Grahame?" 

“Not to remain there, I havo sold my 
practice, I have the chance of an ap- 
pointment to India,” 

“and may I know your plans?” 

“IT would freely tell you all, dear 
madam, only I don’t want to involve 
you in the blame that will fall upon me 
for any measures that I may find it ex- 
pedient to take. And now I must say 
tarewoll, May Heaven bless and re. 
ward you forall the kindness you have 
shown to my dear Louisa!” 

“You will be prudent, Doctor Gra. 
hamef” 

“I will aet cautiously, I think you 
trust me!” And he looked straight into 
my tace with eyes as true and honest as 
) ever saw In my life. 

I have said thata friend of mine kept 
a watch over poor Louisa. From herI 
learned that she drove out daily; she 


bald 


own 
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had been seen at a ball, at a concert, but 
never with her mother, whe evidently 
feared the comparison that would be 
drawn between them, 

She was chaperoned by a very severe- 
looking elderly lady. Report said that 
Mrs. Dawson's eldest danghter was to be 
married betore long to the next heir to 
Mr. Dawson's estate, which was strictly 
entailed inthe maleline. Louisa was 
said to look very ill and harassed. 

Then a telegram reached me: 


“The young person has eloped, I de- 
mand her at your hanus. You are en- 
tirely responsible. She must now take 
the consequences, Doctor Fortinbras 
will be at your house early to-morrow 
morning, empowered to act for me,” 

My reply was: 

“TI have nothing to do with the matter. 
I shall not receive Doctor Fortinbras, 
and must request that all communica- 
tion with me will now cease,” 


Strange to say I had no uneasiness 
about Louisa, but felt quite trustful and 
satisfied, 

The next morning Doctor Fortinbras 
called I declined to see him. He torced 
his way in however. A very torbidding- 
looking man awaited him on the box ot 
his carriage; I saw him distinetly from a 
window, 

"Madam, I desire to see Miss Dawson. 
Ihave the authority to act for her fam- 
ily.” 

“Sir, you have taken an unwarranta- 
bie liberty in torcing your presence upon 
I request you to leave my house di- 


me, 
rectly.’’ 

“Not till you tell me where that worth- 
less girl is,’’ 


“It by ‘worthless girl’ you mean the 
innocent persecuted young creature Miss 
Dawson, I not only do not know where 
she is but I would not tell youlf I did 
know !”’ 

“Do you know who lam, madam?” 

*Pertectly. You are an experienced 
famous mad-doctor, known as Fabricus 
Fortinbras to the worll at large; a 
whited sepulchre to those who know you 
thoroughly, and to your own conscience, 
it you have one, a talse-hearted cowardly 
sneak !’’ 

“Do you dare, madame——” 

*Yeos-—I always dare to speak the truth, 
Will you leave me, sir?” 

“No, I will not till I getanu answer! 

rote UME gee 


“You had better try to find her; and I 
walked out of the room and into another, 
in which I locked myself to prevent his 
following me, which he really attempted 
to do, 

He took the liberty of searching the 
whole house, I heard him for a long 
time tramping from room to room, talk- 
ing in a fierce loud voice, At last I bad 
the inexpressible pleasure of hearing 
him shut the front door, and I saw the 
tace ot Doctor Fortinbras no more, 

That very evening | received # letter, 
which I may deseribe as the conclusion 
ot Louisa’s strange history. 


“Dear Mrs. Forrester—I write this act- 
ually on board the steamer which is con- 
veying my dearly-beloved wife end my- 
self on our way to India. I would not 
tell you my plans, in order to avold im- 
plicating you in my doings, which I ac- 
knowledge to be high-handed and even 
illegal, but, Heaven knows, unavoid- 
able. 

“IT would have waited for my dear 
Louisa tillshe came of age and had a 
right to dispose of her hand had I not 
believed that her health would be quite 
undermined, her very life lost perhaps 
by the unnatural cruel existence which 
she has been leading, 

“When I left you that day I immed. 
lately went North, and put up at an hotel 
not far from the Hall. I kept out of 
sight, and watched as best I could to get 
a glimpse of the dear girl, 

“T waited some days in vain, waited 
early and late, At last one morning, 
about seven o’clock, I saw her walking 
in the grounds and casting longing eyes 
at the gate, as a prisoned bird might gaze 
through the bars of its cage even were 
they gilded. She bore so distressed a 
look that my resolution was strength- 
ened, 

I first made sure that no one was in 
sight, then ventured to approach. She 
saw me, made an impetuous movement 
forward, then drew back timidly. I was 
encouraged by the expression in her 
sweet face to speak. 

“Miss Dawson, pray let me speak with 
you! 

“She came torward slowly, with blush. 
ing cheeks and downcast eyes. I opened 
the gate and stepped into a shrubbery, 
whither she followed me. I made a 
strong effort not to speak abruptly and 


thas alarm her. Still, time was too prec- 
ious to spend in preliminaries. I took 
her hand, and she let me retain it, while 
I spoke. 

“Poor child, you want a friend !”’ 

“Heaven knows I do!” she exclaimed. 
“IT have but one in the world—Mrs. For- 
rester—and she cando nothing for me 
till l am twenty-one—even if I live so 
long.” She then sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“But I can do something,” I answered. 

“You can. But will you? Will you, 
Doctor Grahame?” 

“Ot course I will, only you must trust 
me. Can you do that?” 

“I trust you wholly, utterly,” she an- 
swered. “I cannot speak ill of my own 
people, but Iam very miserable and un- 
happy; and now they want to make me 
—marry—one whom I can neither honor 
nor love,” 

“You say you trust me, Louisa. Do 
you trust me enough to come away with 
me?’ 

“T would go with you to the ends of the 
earth,” she answered, in a low voice. 

I paused to scan her tace before I 
asked: 

“As my wife?” 

She put her hand in mine, but she 
could not speak. 

“Then come at once, dear one—come 
just as you are, leaving all your woman's 
gear behind you! 

“she had no covering on her head but 
her lovely golden hair, no mantle around 
her. Hand in hand we walked through 
the gate and entered a conveyance which 
I had kept close at hand, and in which I 
had deposited a hatand veil and a light 
cloak in case they should be wanted. 

“Wedrove immediately toa railway 
station, took tickets for a small town 
farther North instead of towards Lon- 
don. There, in less than two hours after 
our meeting, we were married, I having 
taken care to come provided with a 
license. We waited two days, then pro- 
ceeded by rather a circuitous route to 
Southampton; and now we are on our 
way to Bombay. 

“Ina couple of years we shall, with 
Ileaven’s blessing, return to ask tor 
yours, 

“Yours very faithtully and gratefully, 
Feraus GRAHAME,” 


The following postscript was added by 
Louisa: 





id ok 2 "Wil 
think me right to have trusted my noble 
Verges. I am sure, too, that you will not 
wait two years to give us your blessing, 
bat that you will send it to us at once in 
a letter to Bombay, Poste Restante, I 
am so happy, 80 very happy! The pilot 
takes this on shore. Heaven bless you, 
darling auntie, prays your gratetul and 
loving , LuLu.” 

Mrs. Dawson never torgave her daugh- 
ter, and Louisa never repented. 


N ot Hanged. 
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MONG the many other brilliant 
things undertaken by me was the 
fun of preparing tor the Civil Ser- 

vice examination—not that I intended to 
give the Government the benefit of my 
valuable services, but I thought it would 
be a good pastime to go through with the 
much-spoken-of examination, and then 
decline the appointment—in India, let us 
say. 

Doctor Gregory’s establishment was 
then, and is still, the best reputed one 
for sucha purpose. I went there, and 
was alloted a room at the back of the 
house, 

From the window projected a ledge 
which brought an outhouse below with- 
in a jumping distance that might not 
be called extra-hazardous, The possi- 
bilities of such a convenience for violat- 
ing the rules of the establishment struck 
me at once, 

“Charming arrangement, is it not?’ 
asked a voice near me, as I was looking 
out of the window. 

I turned to the speaker, who had en- 
tered the room without knocking. 

“Yes,” I said, “itis a most charming 
arrangement—for what, may I ask?” 

“Oh, for nocturnal surreptitious visits 
to Brighton,” he answered--“at least, I 
find it so.” 

“You ‘ind it so?” I questioned. 

“Yes. You do not labor under the 
hallucination that this domain is yours 
exclusively ? Iam your room-mate. My 
name is ‘Dollwain,’ better known as 
‘Dolly.’ Yours is ‘Garfield;’ you'll soon 
be ‘Garry.’ Glad to know you, Garry-— 
shake!” 

“Pleased to make your acquaintance, 
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Dolly,” I said, clasping his extended 
hand. 

Whether Dolly led me into the scrape I 
am about to relate, or whether I was his 
cicerone, does not matter. 

Thencetorth, when the other inmates 
ot the institution were asleep, Dolly and 
I climbed out of our window, leaped 
upon the shed below, got our bicycles 
and rode to Brighton, enjoying as much 
liberty as it the dictionary of our college 
contained no such word as “Rules,” 

In one of our atternoon rambles Dolly 
and I made a delightful discovery. A 
villa previously unoccupied had been 
rented by a pretty young widow, who 
had brought with her two younger, but I 
will not say prettier, sisters whose edu- 
cation was to be finished here. 

Ot course we strolled by the bouse daily 
anu Jjid our best to attract the attention 
oi the fair occupants; but they would not 
be attracted. True, we might have 
waited for an opportunity to make their 
acquaintance, but we were not of the 
waiting kind. 

We soon observed that the ladies fre- 
quently went outfor arow inthe bay. 
There was our chance. We conceived 
the brilliant idea of following them some 
day, upsetting our boat, and letting the 
ladies save our lives. 

The plan succeeded admirably. They 
fished us out of the water in which we 
floundered; and of course we called upon 
them the next day to assure them of our 
undying gratitude. How they laughed, 
months later, when we confessed that we 
were both good swimmers. 

“Good enough toswim inte our ac- 
quaintance—eh ?” said Chitty. 

I had soon compelled Mrs. Chebrough 
to accept this pseudonym. Dolly had set 
his heart upon Miss Lilian Morse, Mrs. 
Chebrough’s sister. 

Naturally we feltit incumbent upon 
us to provide Nellie, the youngest of the 
ladies, with a gallant too; otherwise she 
might have felt in the way when we 
called, which was not infrequently. 

For this office we selected Murray, a 
splendid tellow, whose size did not in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of a lark of 
any kind. He differed from us however 
in his attention to his studies; he was al- 
ways punctual too at breakfast, while 

Dolly and I never appeared betore 


eleven. 
On a memorable Sunday afternoon we 


three were at Mrs. Chebrg 






ele : nOW ae seiese 
c ces, Suddenly we heard the 
college bell ringing for evening service.. 

“Must you go?” asked Chitty. “It is 
a shame! I have such a nice little supper 
prepared for yen.” 

“We will return,” I told Chitty; “just 
have the supper kept warm.” 

“But how about Mr. Murray?” she 
asked, “You and Dolly can get out 
easily-—”’ 

“Leave that to me, Chitty,’ I said; 
“Nellie shall :.»;be left without a com- 
panion.” 

We went to service, and took the op- 
portunity to tell the fellows who lived in 
the front part of the house that we 
wanted to get Murray ont after bed- 


hours. 
Of course they were pleased to assist in 


anything that would be a violation of the 
rules, particularly when no punishment 
could be visited upon them therefor. 

At nine o'clock Dolly and I stood be- 
fore Murray’s window, which was fully 
twenty feet above us. To within eight 
teet ot the ground a stout arbor offered 
the only impediment to a direct jump, 

Murray sat on the window-ledge. The 
light in his room showed an assembJage 
of young gedtlemen eager to assist him 
in his descent. To make itan easy one, 
they had taken the old ropes and cords 
from their boxes and had tied them 
about Murray in the most ridiculous 
tashion. 

In the midst ot the discussion Murray 
slipped from his perch, the old ropes 
held by his comrades parted, and he 
struck upon the arbor, and, cannoning, 
fell to the ground at our feet. To our sur- 
prise, he was hardly bruised; nor was the 
arbor damaged. 

A short time afterwards there wasa 
very jolly little supper party at Mrs, 
Chebrough’s. The meal over, we pro- 
ceeded to have a game at “segregation.” 
You do not know the delightful game, I 
am sorry for you. 

We played it thus. Dolly expressed 
much concern in respect of the aspar- 
agus or the rhododendrons in the garden, 
Of course Lilian took him to see the veg- 
etables or flowers. 

That pair disposed of, I manifested 
deep interest in a book I had seen in the 
drawing-room. Chitty conducted me 
thither. Thus two pair were satisfac- 
torily segregated. That is the game. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, ot course 
































neither Chitty nor I remembered the 
book. She satat my side on the sofa. 
By some accident my arm had dropped 
from the back of that article of turniture 
to near her waist, and I was wondering 
if Teould summon courage enough to 
imprint a vigorous kiss upon her pout- 
ing lips, when we heard Nellie scream. 

She rushed into the drawing-room, her 
tace pale with fright. , 

“Oh, Chitty—oh, Mr. Garfield!” she 
cried. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” we 
asked in alarm. 

“Oh, come quickly; Mr. 
dying!” 

We found the poor fellow on the lounge 
in the dining-room. The gray hue of 
death was on his tace; his features were 
drawn in agony. He was pulseless, and 
the little mirror that was placed betore 
his lips showed nota breath of discolora- 
tion. 

“This is terrible!’ exclaimed Lilian, 
who had come in with Dolly. 

Murray was dead, undoubtedly dead. 
We remembered that he had often com- 
plained ot trouble with his heart. The 
tall trom the window might have brought 
about the catastrophe. 

But, much as we had liked poor Mur- 
ray, we had to resolve at once how to 
dispose of his body. It would never do 
to make public his death in that house; 
unjust but none the less severe censure 
would fall upon the ladies. Their fright 
and griet may be easily imagined. 

“What is to be done?” I said. 

*Let us bury him in the garden,” sug- 
gested Dolly. 

“What,” I exclaimed-—‘‘and have the 
poor girls live in dread ot his ghost?” 

“Well, then,” Dolly continued, “we 
will take him out in a boat and drop him 
into the bay. In due time the body will 
rise, be found, and then it will be thought 
that he committed suicide.” 

Seeing that no sensible advice could be 
obtained from Dolly or the weeping girls, 
I resolved that 1 would assumean au- 
thoritative attitude, and did so by decid- 
ing that we should take poor Murray’s 
body back to his room, put it in his bed, 
and, as best we might, give him the ap- 
pearance of having died in his sleep. I 
bade Chitty watch through one of the 
blinds until the policeman went by. 

From similar observation before, we 
knew he would not return within half 


Murray is 


hour. 

“He has gone,” whispered Chitty. “Do 
be careful!’ she added. 

Dolly took poor Murray’s legs, I 
grasped his shoulders. The girls wrung 
their hands as we carried him out. His 
arms hung down limply and struck 
against me each step I took, 

As we passed the portico of the front 
door, the moon shone out suddenly trom 
the clouds and cast its yellow light upon 
the ashen face of the dead man. The 
mouth was open, the eyes were half 
closed. I could not carry him thus. 

“Stop!” I said to Dolly. “Nellie, get 
his hat, and cover his face with it,” 

The girl obeyed; and then we started 
through the street with our ghastly bur- 
den. It grew heavier and heavier at each 
step. 

“Oh, Garry,” said Dolly at last, ‘this 
is too terrible; I cannot——” 

*Keep still!” I commanded, not by 
any means feeling the confidence I en- 
deavored to inspire. 

On we trudged. Half the distance 
traversed, we found ourselves at the side 
ot along wall. Suddenly we heard a 
heavy tread. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Dolly, dropping 
Murray’s legs, ‘somebody is coming!" 

“Here — look sharp,” I again com- 
manded; “help meto put him against 
the wall !”” 

We raised the poor fellow anf placed 
him against the wall,and had just put 
his hat upon his head whena farmer of 
the neighborhood passed. 

“Ah, young gentlemen,” he said, rec 
ognizing us, “out on a lark—eh?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, affecting a jovial 
tone; “and our friend here has rather a 
full cargo.”’ 

“Shall I help you to carry him home?’ 
asked the farmer. “I did none of this 
spreeing when I wasa young man, and 
I fancy I am as strong as——” 

“No, thank you,” Tanswered; “we can 
manage him all right.” 

“Very well, then, young gentlemen;” 
and the farmer laughed. “I hope his 
head won’t be too bad in the mornin’. 
Good night!’ 

“T say, farmer,” I called to him, as he 
was tramping off, “you will not split on 
us, will you?” 

“Never fear, young gentlemen,” he re- 
plied; “I won't split.” 

When the sound of his footsteps had 
died away, we resumed our uncanny 
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journey. It seemed ages before we 
reached the college wall. There we rested 
again. 

“I say, Dolly,” I observed, “it we carry 
him to the tront gate, we shall probably 
be seen. The thick elms on this side will 
shelter us nearly to the tront door. We 
will get him there first, and then see to 
taking him into the house,”’ 

“Over the wall to the elms?” said 
Dolly. “It is quite seven feet high !”’ 

“No matter, Here—you get on to my 
shoulders and lie on the wall, your legs 
to the inside, your arms down to me, 
Between us, you pulling, I lifting, we 
will get himon tothe fence; then you 
balance him there until I climb up.” 

This accomplished, I endeavored to 
bring the proceedings to a close, But, as 
I strove to climb up by the aid of Dolly, 
he, while assisting me, allowed the corpse 
toslip. It fell headlong with a terrible 
crash on tothe graveled walk on the 
innerside of the walk. 

In a trice we were beside the poor ‘el- 
low and turned him on to his back. The 
fall had badly bruised his face and ftore- 
head; I felt sure that his skull was trac- 
tured. 

We waited tor some minutes, which 
seemed hours, feeling sure that the noise 
had awakened all inthe house, But at 
last, hearing nothing, we picked up Mur- 
ray and proceeded. Finally we reached 
the front door. It was locked. 

“Throw pebbles at the upper win- 
dows,” Dolly whispered, “and wake 
some of the boys.” 

Betore resolving upon this hazardous 
scheme, I tried to raise a window near 
the door, and at once invoked a blessing 
upon the careless servant who had neg- 
lected to fasten it. Dolly and I removed 
our shoes and soon had taken Murray 
into the house through the window. 

Kneouraged by our success so far, we 
started on the remaining and most peri- 
lous part of the journey—for to reach 
Murray’s room we should have to pass 
Doctor Gregory’s apartments, 

Dolly went ahead, as before. His first 
step upon the stairs filled us both with 
dismay. They creaked horribly. Dolly 
stopped. 

“Goon!” I hissed, 

Slowly, setting our feetdown caretully, 
we climbed the stairs, expecting every 
moment to be heard. Panting and per- 
spiring, we reached Murray’s room. The 


moon sent its rays brightly in at the win- 
dow sasactinneknamiteamninentabettichns * 


Quickly we undressed Murray and put 
him into his bed. To give color to the 
impression thathe had died there, we 
drew his head a little torward, so that it 
hung out of the side of the bed, doubled 
one arm on his chest, and disarranged 
the coverings to simulate the appearance 
of a death struggle. 

Then we threw his garments about, as 
he would have done when hastily dis- 
robing. Wedid not forget to wash our 
hands in his basin to complete the na- 
tural appearance of things. 

Then we slipped from the room, down 
the stairs, and out ot the same window 
by which we had entered, This we closed 
after us, and then returned to our room, 

As may be imagined, we did not sleep, 
Our night was spentin discussing what 
course we should pursue, We consid- 
ered everything—from going abroad 
to makinga clean breast of the whole 
affair; but, when the breakfast bell rang, 
we resolved simply to await the dis- 
covery of Murray’s death and join the 
others in bewailing the loss ofour iriend. 

. * 


“Why, Mr. Garfield,” exclaimed Mrs, 
Gregory, as I entered the breaktast- 
room, “so early! And you too, Mr, Doll- 
wain! Thisis unusual. I hope it means 
that you are going toemulate Mr. Mur 
ray’s punctuality !”’ 

Dolly sank into the chair opposite to 
mine, 

“Yes,” I answered lightly, “Mr. Mur- 
ray isan early bird; but,if the worm 
were not earlier, he might save his life,” 

I glanced furtively at Dolly. He looked 
ghastly. 

“T wonder,” said Mra, Gregory, “why 
Mr. Murray has not yet appeared? I 
hope he is not ill.” 

“Well,” I ventured, as the thought of 
leading up to the possibility flashed upon 
me, “he has been complaining recently. 
I think he is working too hard; and re- 
cently too he has often spoken of pains 
in the region ot his heart.” 

“Ife shall not be obliged to eat cold 
toast,” good Mrs. Gregory said; “I am 
sure he would be punctual if he could,” 
With that she ordered the maid to have 
some toast kept hottor Murray. “That 
ismore than! would do for you, Mr. 
Garfield !” she added humorously. 

“Ah me”’—I endeavored ta smile— 
“Murray is a lucky fellow! He capti- 
vates all the ladies,:including——” 


A choking sound on the opposite side 
of the table arrested my speech. It came 
from Dolly. His eyes were dilated, his 
face was of a greenish hue, terror was 
expressed in every lineament. My eyes 
tollowed the direction of his. The halt- 
opened door revealed Murray's ghost. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Murray! I 
hope you are not ill?” said Mra. Gre- 
gory. 

“Tam not very well,” answered the 
wraith slowly; “or, at least, I had a very 
disagreeable dream about a tall of some 
kind, and, on waking, I found that some- 
how I must have struck my head, It is 
dreadtully bruised. Why,” he exclaimed 
suddenly, looking across the table, 
“what is the matter with Dolly?” 

The poor tellow had tainted. 

When we told Murray of the terrible 
we had suffered on his account, he ex- 
plained that twice before he had had cat- 


aleptic seizures, 
* . . * . + 


You ask what this has todo with the 
tact of my not being hanged. It Murray 
had been really dead and Dolly and I 
had been tound with him, would not the 
circumstantial evidence have sufficed to 
hang us? Iam much obliged to Murray 
for being considerate enough not to die 
then, 

What became of the ladies? Lilian is 
Mrs. Dollwain, Nellie is Mrs, Murray, 
and Chitty—well, Chitty thus far has re- 
fused to become Mrs, Garfleld, She may 
change her mind however, and, when 
she does, I shall inform you, 

i 


WITH SURPRISING Resucts.—The re- 
ports in some papers as to the competi- 
torsin a recent whole-week cycle race 
going insane must, of course, be taken 
as exaggeration, 

But such terribly trying competitions 
do, undoubtedly, have a severe effect on 
the riders, not so much from the mere 
physical exertion as from the want of 
sleep and the appalling monotony of 
staring day after day atthe boards fly- 
ing away below your wheel, 

Not intrequently, however, in long- 
distance competitions, riders finish ina 
condition that can hardly be described 
as sober, 

AJl through the race stimulants in any 
shape or form are rigorously tabooed, 
but nearing the finish, itis a very usual 
practice to administer copious draughts 
of wine or spirits to “keep the man 

i 
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ment, 

Given a few minutes too soon, it lost an 
important race to one well-known man 
this season. The effects of the brandy 
and water he had imbibed wore off, and 
another rider overhauled him ere the 
tape was reached, 

Ata popular ground a funny scene was 
witnessed not long since after a twelve- 
hours’ race, The winner had been very 
liberally supplied with champagne dur. 
ing the last hour or so, as, though a long 
distance ahead, he showed signs ot stop- 
ping altogether, 

Supported by two companions, he in- 
sisted on bowing his thanks to the crowd, 
Then, to the horror of his friends, he 
avowed bis intention of making a speech, 
Amidst the roars of laughter he ar- 
nounced that only that very morning 
his aunt, with whom he lodged, had de- 
clared that he could never win, 

And yet, here he had ridden faster than 
any human being had ever ridden be- 
tore—‘‘tast as a train, in fact.’”’ He wasn’t 
very good at making a speech because 
he was giddy from going round and 
round 80 long. 

Buthe would have told them a lot 
more only they kept moving about so 
funnily. “I’m sorry to say so,” he con- 
cluded amidst a perfect storm of merri- 
ment, “but I believe some of you are 
drunk!” fr 3 


Try tr Yourse.y.—Here is a little 
poser that is at present “taking in” nota 
tew people, 

A gentleman stood upon his breakfast 
table two champagne glasses, and in 
each he placed an egg that had been in- 
tended for his morning meal. 

He had not bought the eggs, he had 
not stolen them, he did not himselt keep 
hens, and the eggs had been neither lent 
nor given tohim, How, then, did he get 
the eggs to put into the two wine glasses? 

Caretul study of the question is of lit- 
tle assistance in finding the rightful re- 
ply, the correct answer to the puzzle 
being that the gentleman in question 
kept ducks, 

This is closely akin to the old riddle— 
“A blind beggar had a brother, and the 
brother died. What relation was the 
blind beggar to the brother that died?” 
Most people answer at once, “Brother, 
ot course,’ but the proper solution is 
“Sister.’’ 





Bric-a-Brac. 


A Woman's Aar.—A Japanese woman 
has no chance of concealing her age or 
that she is getting onin years, for cus. 
tom, which apparently is regarded asa 
social rule to be strictly followed, re- 
quires her, after her twenty-filth year, to 
abandon the bright apparel which suited 
her so well, and to don a less becoming 
garb of sombre hue, 4 





Sutrs.—French ships usually bear the 
names of French provinces or towns, or 
of abstract ideas, but no personal names, 
except those of great men of French his- 
tory. German ships bear the names of 
German rivers, poets, princes, states- 
men, and characters in German litera- 
ture. Spanish ships, like those flying 
the Stars and Stripes, are almost invari- 
ably named after cities or the great com- 
manders of history, 

MusicAL Mice.—That mice and rats 
have a fondness tor music is well known, 
and an eminent musician tells of his ex- 
perience. He declares that while he was 
playing one evening, three mice came 
out and began to caper about on the 
hearthrug, apparently delighted at the 
music, Upon the entrance of the musi- 
clan’s wife two mice ran off, but the 
third was so absorbed that it had to be 
driven away, 

Taky Hap Tuxin Posrens,-—It | 
probably the general impression that 
posters and handbills are modern inven- 
tions, but it has been discovered that the 
ancient Romans practiced this method ot 
advertising, In digging at Herculaneum, 
there was brought to lighta pillar ecov- 
ered with bills,one on top of another, 
The paste used to stick them was made 
of gum arable, The bills, when separ- 
ated and examined, were found to be 
programmes and announcements of pub- 
lic meetings and even election proclama- 
tions, 

Tae CARYATIDE.—It was so called by 
the Greeks, It isa figure brought Into 
use by Praxiteles, the sculptor, to gratify 
the revengetul hate of the Greeks against 
Carya, a city in Arcadia, After the 
famous battle of Thermopylw this city 
sided with the Persians against the 
Greeks, The Greeks were victorious, 
and in their tury against Carya they 
burned the city, then the men made the 
women slaves, 


grace «a : 
architecture, Instead of a pillar, a female 


statue upheld entablatures, 

Tenacrry or Lirgk.—To go about the 
usual affairs of its daily existence minus 
a head, would appear to be a rather un- 
satisfactory business, but this is pre- 
cisely what certain insects seem capable 
ot doing. Experiments have been made 
with common house flies, with the cur. 
ious result that thirty-six hours after de. 
capitation the bodies were seemingly as 
lively as ever. The bodies of butterflies 
have lived eighteen days after the heads 
were cut off, On the other hand, the 
heads soon lose all signs of vitality, 
rarely showing any indications of con- 
sciousness after six hours, Whether the 
spinal cord and column do not extend 
above the shoulders of these insects, or 
whether there is some error in the theory 
that the severance of the spinal chord is 
fatal, would seem to be debatable ground, 
There are fishes that have a peculiar ten- 
acity to life. If the head of the common 
frest-water catfish or bull head is cut off 
immediately alter the creature is taken 
trom the water, its heart will be tound to 
beat for some time, 
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CAN WE 
HAVE YOUR 
DAUGHTER? 


By we is meant Tue . 
Lapies’ Home Journar. If 
@ so, we will educate her rree § 
for you: at college, musical 
conservatory, or seminary, 
No matter where—any place 
you select, Nota penny’s ex- 
pense to you. We have edu- 
cated 300 girls already, free of 
cost. Write and see the plan. 
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WHEN THE YEAR I8 NEW. 
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Hearts with sorrow shrouded, 

Homes with shadows crowded, 

Skies with darkness clouded, 
Hiding all the blue, 

Drop their veils of sadness, 

Emerging from their madness 

To light and love and gladness, 
When the year is new. 


Of the past repenting, 
Of their crimes relenting, 
Eagerly consenting 
Errore to undo; 
Souls once bent on sinning 
Nobler heights are winning, 
Grand retorms beginning 
When the year is new. 


Many wrongs are righted, 
Many troths are plighted, 
Loved ones reunited 
In a bondage true; 
Doubts that made us falter, 
And with conscience paiter, 
Vanish trom Love's altar 
When the year is new. 


While the world is turning, 
While the lights are burning, 
And our hearts are yearning 
Vor the good and true, 
We may make advances, 
Spite of circumstances; 
And 4 noble chance ts 
When the year is new. 


Susan Bush. 
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window, Susan?’ 
“No'm, sun was on it,” Susan 
answered cheerfully. 

“And the rain was on it yesterday. It's 
a good thing you can always find an ex- 
cuse for neglecting your work,” 

“I'm going to do it presently, 'm.”’ 

“So you always are; the truth is, you 
are lazy and don't mean todo it; but I 
will have it done to-day. I can’t stand 
such shiftless ways, putting off what 
ought to be done; and mind, Susan, those 
things that I gave you on Monday are to 
be washed this morning,” the speaker's 
last words were spoken as she ascended 
the stairs, 

The sun was stillon the seullery win- 
dow, but the brightness had ail gone out 
of Susan's face; she stood in the midst ot 
the kitchen with a very sullen look, and 
then moved about her work without any 
of the brisk ness with which she had done 
it betore. 

“Susan,” called a sharp voice trom 
above, “bring your dust-pan and come 
here at once!" 

Susan caught up the wished-for arti- 
cle, and went upstairs to find her mis. 
tress standing by the turned-up hall mat 
looking ata little heap of dust, 

“To think thatmy house should get 
into such a state; no, don’t take it up 
that way, you only make it worse, give 
me the brush and I'll do it myself.” 

Five minutes later Susan went back to 
the kitchen, her tace was flushed, and 
tears amarted under her eyelids, 

Her mistress had not listened to her 
protestations of having done the hall 
only that morning; it never was any use 
to take special pains, nothing ever 
pleased Miss Pritchard, who, boing 
soured and disappointed herself, made 
the lite of her maid-of-all-work a bur- 
den, and did not scruple to taunt her 
with her workhouse upbringing. 

It was the workhouse upbringing that 
kept Susan in hersituation. Though she 
had been well taught in some ways, she 
had necessarily grown up surprisingly 
ignorant of many common household 
matters; she had made tew triends; in- 
deed, Miss Pritchard would not give ber 
opportunities of making them, and had 
selected a workhouse girl because she 
would be less likely to want many holi- 
days. 

And Sasan had a morbid shrinking 
trom people knowing where her early 
lite had been spent; her very name ot 
Bush she felt would betray her, since it 
was given her because, as a nameless 
wait, she was found hidden under a bush 
on a common, 

She had been confirmed before she lett 
the workhouse, but the chaplain had 
taken no particular notice of her; she 
seemed one of those colorless beings who 
pass through life without much praise or 
blame, and she would not think of ap- 
pealing for help or counsel to any ot 

’ those who had framed her old life, 

Miss Pritchard saw that she went to 
church, but the outside religion of the 
mistress was not such as would com. 
mend itself to the maid. 

So Susan read what books and papers 
she got hold of, and lived in the loves ot 
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Lord Algernons and Lady Ediths, and, 
shut into herself, was quite ignorant of 
the really beautiful lives which many 
servants lead. 

Her lite stretched on betore ber asa 
dreary waste ot drudgery, and if now 
and then she sometimes fancied herselt 
to be the long-lost daughter of an earl 
the fancy was toc vague and unsubstan- 
tial to give her any soiid comfort. 

“Susan, do see it you can’t hurry your- 
self,’ Miss Pritchard said one Monday 
morning after the postman had been. “I 
have visitors coming to spend the day, 
and things must be nice for them. I will 
send in a couple of fowls, and mind you 
don’t spoil them as you did the last.” 

Susan rather liked visitors, tor though 
Mise Pritchard’s were generally of a dull 
and uninteresting character, still the ex- 
citement they caused was enlivening, 
and Susan did not grudge the extra work 
they involved it it gave any kind of sat- 
istaction. 

This morning she was able to get on 
quickly, for Miss Pritchard was busy in 
the bedrooms after she had ordered what 
was needed; there was not much to pre- 
pare besides vegetables, tor the fowls 
came jn ready for cooking, and some 
pastry was ordered, Licton was not a 
very primitive place after all, since it 
had such resources, 

At halt past twelve Susan was dressed 
in her neat black afternoon gown, and 
had begun to lay the table for dinner. 
Miss Pritehard kept the old-fashioned 
hours, and since she had not come down 
from changing her dress, Susan was able 
to get on without interruption, 

The glasses were polished brightly, 
cruet stands and salt cellars filled; but 
it was the silver in the baize-lined box 
over which Susan lingered almost lov- 
ingly. 

The forks and spoons with the queer- 
twisted letters on them were a never- 
failing source of pleasure to her, Miss 
Pritchard kept them locked in her ward- 
robe, and only gave them out with many 
threats and injunctions. 

A loud double-knock startled Susan as 
she was rubbinga tiny spot off one of 
the dessert spoons, and she laid down her 
leather and answered the door at once. 
A gray-haired kindly-looking clergy- 
man stood there with a lady who was 
less gray but quite as kindly-looking as 
himself, 

They were not the sort of visitors Su- 
san had expected, and she showed them”* 
into the drawingroom and went to tell 
her mistress, wondering how it was that 
they bore the same name; she discovered 
trom their conversation, while she was 
waiting at table, that Mr. and Mrs, Prit- 
chard were cousins, 

The towls were done beautifully, and 
though the potatoes were rather over. 
done, the dinner, 2s a whole, was a suc- 
cess, and Susan felt it was quite a pleas- 
ure to wait on people who smiled and 
thanked her as Mr. and Mrs, Pritchard 
did, 

They were going away by the eight 
o'clock train, but Miss Pritchard asked 
them if they could not give her a tew 
days before they went back to South 
Wales, and they almost promised that 
they would. 

“I'd like to have them come,” Susan 
said to herself, as she cleared away the 
dinner things; “they speak so nice; but 
then they don’t know where I’ve come 
from. If they came to stay, she'd be sure 
to tell them, then they’d be different. 
Why, they’re all going out!” 

“Susan,” said Miss Pritchard at the 
door, “have tea quite ready at half-past 
five, and be sure you take care of the 
silver,” 

“Yeos'in,” Susan answered. She saw 
them go, then went into the kitchen, 
where with a big coarse apron over her 
white one, she got on briskly with her 
clearing up. Miss Pritchard always 
called her slow, but it was the constant 
interterence which worried and hindered 


her. 
She had nearly finished when she 


heard the clatter of milk pails at the 
side door. The milk was generally 
brought by a dull heavy lad who served 
her in silence, but to-day his place was 
filled by a very smart-looking young 
man witha heavy moustache and mili- 
tary bearing, who handled the milk cans 
rather awkwardly, and seemed, Susan 
thought directly, far above such an oec- 
cupation, 

“Fine afternoon, miss, and how much 
will you take?” 

Susan told him,and then ventured a 
timid question on her own account: 

“Are you come to help at Mr. Lit- 
tle’s?” 

“Pro tem., only pro tem.,’’ he answered 
grandly, “that is to say temporarily. 
Good atternoon, miss, I won't forget to 
shut the gate.” 


“He looks like a lord in disguise,’ 
Susan thought, as she carried in the 
milk. “Lord Augustus, in A Foe till 
Death, had to hide himself from his 
wicked uncle; perhaps he hasan uncle 
who persecutes him. I hope he’ll come 
again,and Ido hope he won’t find out 
where I came from.” 

The smart milkman did come again, 
and to Susan’s delight did not seem to 
have any knowledge of her workhouse 
life, 

It Miss Pritchard was not at hand he 
generally managed to get a little talk 
with the maid; once he presented her 
with a couple of roses, and foolish Susan 
wrapped some of their withered leaves 
in a bit ot pink paper and put them in 
her work-box. 

One evening Susan had to go witha 
message to the laundress, who lived at 
some distance. It was a dark, gloomy 
night with tew people about, and her 
heart gave a great throb ct pleasure at 
seeing the milkman come up a cross- 
road, 

He looked so smart and aristocratic in 
her eyes that she teared he would not 
eare to notice her; she had on her shab- 
biest hat, and bad forgotten her gloves. 
However, he saw her and came towards 
her, lifting his hat. 

“It is not often I have the pleasure of 
meeting you, miss; the old lady doesn’t 
care to give you much time, does she?” 

“No, but I don’t mind; I don’t know 
many people here,”’ 

“Ah, miss, one yearns for a kindred 
spirit; often my heart has ached for one 
to know ot my sorrow and—andall. Let 
us be friends,” 

“But I don’t even know your name,” 
taltered poor Susan, her heart throbbing 
wildly. 

“Tam known as Rupert Russel,” he 
said, and even in her tumult Susan no- 
ticed that he did not say it was his name; 
her conscience was goading her to tell 
herown small history, but he went on 
talking about himself, and though pres- 
ently he asked her name he oniy gave 
her time to falter it out timidly without 
any explanations. 

Were they really engaged ? Susan olten 
asked herself in the days that followed; 
he spoke as if they were, and once or 
twice gave her little presents, but never 
a ring. 

Mr. and Mrs, Pritchard were coming 
back in a few Sore ond Susan had to go 
out oftener for mistress, when she 
generally met Mr. Russel and had a lit- 
tle talk with him, 

No hint of their intercourse reached 
Miss Pritchard, which was rather cur- 
ious, only that the young man took par- 
ticular pains not to draw notice on him- 
self, 

Mr. and Mrs, Pritchard stayed nearly 
a week, and Susan quite enjoyed their 
visit; they were very busy, for rather 
suddenly Mr. Pritchard's plans had been 
altered, and he was going to take charge 
ot a parish near London, so they had 
many arrangements to make, and Susan 
did not see much of them though they 
always had kind words and looks tor 
her. 

The evening before they went away 
Susan was surprised by Mrs. Pritchard's 
coming into the kitchen, the others had 
gone out together. 

“T shall not have much time to-mor- 
row,” she said pleasantly, ‘so I thought 
I would bid you good-bye now and give 
you this.” She held out a beautitully 
bound prayer and hymn book. “See, I 
got my husband to write your name 
in it.” 

Mr. Pritchard had written Susan's 
name, the date, and underneath had put, 
“There isa Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

“I thought you had not too many 
friends,” Mrs. Pritchard said gently, 
“but I hope you have the best of all, you 
know, Susan. He will never fail you.” 

Susan looked up with tears in her 
eyes and tried to speak her thanks, her 
voice tailed her more than once, and her 
last effort ended in a great sob. 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Pritchard 
patting her shoulder, “you need not 
think so much of it, my poor girl, Iam 
sure you have worked hard during our 
stay here.” 

“But,” sobbed Susan, *I didn’t think 
you would care, as I am only a work- 
house girl, and there’s nobody belong- 
ing to me.” 

“That isn’t your fault,” said Mrs. 
Pritchard with common-sense briskness. 
“You need not be ashamed of that if you 
try to do right, only—and that was one 
thing I meant to say to you to-night— 
your earthly life has left you rather 
lonely and triendless. I should like you 
to feel that my husband and I are your 
triends, and thatif you are in any trouble 
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you may look to us to help you ii pos- 
sible; will you remember that?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and thank you very 
much,” Susan said; then they heard 
Miss Pritchard’s key in the door, and 
Mrs. Pritchard went upstairs. 

They went away afteran early break- 
fast next morning, and as Susan turned 
indoors aiter watching their cab away 
she telt quite low-spirited, though their 
parting hand-shake had left a warm 
feeling in her heart. 

In the days that followed, Miss Pritch- 
ard was more exacting than ever, per- 
haps she thought her cousins had made 
too much of Susan; at any rate she did 
not carein the same way, and if it had 
not heen for Rupert Russel’s daily calls 
the poor girl would have found her lite 
almost unbearable. 

Rupert tound time to whisper a few 
words of sympathy even when Miss 
Pritchard from above was calling for 
Susan, but there were no more walks to- 
gether, and somehow she fancied he was 
not very much disappointed. 

One morning when she went down- 
stairs in the dark, Susan found the din- 
ingroom window open, and a rush of 
cold air met her. She hastily struck a 
light, and a quick look round showed 
that someone had been there, tor the 
sideboard doors were open, and there 
was a look of general disorder. 

In atew minutes Miss Pitchard was 
down in her dressing-gown. 

“Go for the police at once,” she cried 
out, ‘but no, I must get my things on 
first; you good-tor-nothing girl, if only 
you had been down at six, as I told you, 
the thieves would have had less time, it 
is almost seven now. 

“Ob, dear, oh, dear! all the silver is 
gone from the drawers, all my mother’s 
silver that she used to value so, to think 
that it should have been left here.”’ 

While her visitors were with her, Miss 
Pritchard had departed trom her usual 
custom and had kept the silver in the 
sideboard, the key of which she had 
taken upstairs with her. 

Susan was trightened and unhappy, 
she quite longed for a word of sympathy 
trom Rupert, and hoped he would come 
while her mistress was upstairs, She 
soon heard the gate, and hastened to the 
door with her jug, but only to be disap- 
pointed, for instead of Rupert a small 
boy stood there, a boy she remembered 
having seen out with one of the milk 
carts, 

“Where's Mr. Russel?” she asked. 

“Cut,” the boy answered laconically, 
“but, my eye, you do look seared; any- 
thing up?” 

Susan got rid ot bim and went indoors 
with a fresh burden at her heart; what ii 
it should be really true, and Rupert be 
gone? But she had no time to think 
much; Miss Pritchard came down and 
hurried off for the police, and afterwards 
there was a whirl ot questions, and po- 
licemen were tramping all over the 
house, while Miss Pritchard kept dis- 
covering fresh losses, 

The burglary had been cleverly effected 
and it seemed to have been done by 
someone who knew the silver was not 
kept in its usual place. Susan was 
sharply questioned, feeling dazed and 
hardly knowing what they said, till sud- 
denly she found out that Rupert Russel 
was suspected, and that the police were 
on his track. 

“No, no, I’m sure he’d never do it,” 
she cried wildly, thereby drawing on 
herself fresh questions till she was 
obliged to admit her triendship with 
him, 

“And I suppose he came in and sat 
with you sometimes of an evening?” said 
a shrewd-looking sergeant, While Miss 
Pritchard glared at her servant speech- 
less with indignation, 

“No, that he never did; he never 
stepped inside the door,” Susan pro- 
tested. “He was as honest as honest, 
and he said we oughtn’t to keep such 
nice silver downstairs, it would be taken 
some day, and now his words have come 
true.” 

“They have,” said the sergeant quietly 
with a glance at his companions, “so he 
admired the silver?” 

“Yes, he saw me cleaning it once at 
the kitchen window,” Susan said, eager 
to defend Rupert, “and he said it was 
beautiful and we ought to take care of 
it.”’ 

“Lock her up,” cried Miss Pritchard 
white with anger, “lock her up, the 
wicked girl.” 

Susan shrank back horrified and 
trembling, but the sergeant saw that 
though her foolishness had been the 
means of letting the whereabouts of the 
silver be known she had evidently in- 
tended no harm; he shook his head. 
“No, ma'am, I see no reason tor doing 
that.”’ 




















“No reason!” ‘almost screamed Miss 
Pritchard, “then out of my house you go 
this minute, you wicked girl, but I 
might have known what to expect when 
I took you from the workhouse.” 

The sergeant managed to get the angry 
woman aside and talk to her a little, 
then he came back and spoke to the 
frightened girl. 

“You're to stay on for the present, and 
mind you,” he added, warmly, “you're 
not to get up to any tricks and try to go 
off; one of my men will keep an eye on 
you.” 

Then followed a most miserable time 
for Susan; se was watched about by her 
mistress, who never allowed her to go 
out,and even made her put her bed in 
the little dressing-room opening trom 
her own bedroom. 

And all the time hanging over her was 
the dreadiul doubt as to whether she 
would be arrested. She hoped Rupert 
would not be taken, though he had 
served her so badly, only pretending to 
care for her that he might make a tool of 
her, yet still she felt some affection tor 
him. 

People who called at the house looked 
curiously at her, and the milkboy some- 
times made derisive remarks, but she 
had no opportunity of talking with any- 
one, since her mistress was always near 
at hand, and indeed she wanted no such 
opportunity, and only wished she could 
get into some corner, away from every- 


y- 

“Well,” Miss Pritchard said coldly one 

morning, “so they bave caught your fine 
gentleman.” 

Susan dropped the tea-cloth she was 
holding, her tace was white and her 
hands trembled. “Have they?’ she 
taltered. 

“Yes, and now you will have to appear 
against him and let everybody know 
your wickedness.” 

Susan looked round helplessly with 
some thought of making her escape, but 
she saw atonce how tutile any such et- 
fort would be. However there was quite 
enough evidence without hers to send 
Rupert Russel tor trial, which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

Miss Pritchard was disappointed, for 
she was vindictive enough to regret 
Susan’s being spared in any way, and 
she took care tolet her know that she 
would be called as a witness at the No- 
vember assizes which were close at 
hand. 

At last the day of the trial came, and 
Susan found herself seated in the train 
beside her mistress who would not lose 
sight of her, The rest of the morning 
was like a bad dream from which she 
was roused suddenly at heaiing her 
name called, then the place seemed full 
ot eyes, which were all looking at her, 
and a strangely-dressed gentleman was 
asking her questions. 

She answered somehow, and though 
one counsel browbeat and worried her 
he could not make her contradict her- 
self. At last someone said “That will 
do,” but she stocd still till a policeman 
touched her shoulder and showed her 
that she might go. 

Till then she had persistently kept 
trom looking at the prisoner, but in 
leaving the witness-box she felt she 
must see him once. He was looking at 
her with a glance of apology, he seemed 
so crushed and broken that the soreness 
she had felt quite disappeared, and 
stretching her hands to him she cried 
out, “Ch, Mr. Russel, I’m so sorry, I 
couldn’t help it,” and was led away sob- 
bing. 

The sentence was twelve mouths hard 
labor, but they were out of court betore 
it was pronounced. Miss Pritchard took 
Susan back with her, but told her plainly 
thatiit was only fora time; she did not 
say thatshe meant to keep her till she 
had suited herself with another servant, 
but that was really what she intended 
to do. 

The girl’s unhappy tace would have 
softened most people, but Miss Pritchard 
could not forgive her for the loss of the 
beloved silver, and made her life harder 
than ever. Then misery made Susan 
bold; she packed her most valuable pos- 
sessions in an old carpet bag, locked up 
the rest in her box which must be left be- 
hind, and bag in hand, crept out into the 
cold and darkness. 

* e . + . ‘ 

As the last verse of the Advent hymn, 
“QO come, O come, Enimanuel,” was be- 
ing sung, Mr. Pritebard went up into 
the pulpit and looked at the congrega- 
. tion below him. It was nota large one, 
for it was only Wednesay evening, and 
generally each member of it was known 
to him. 

To-night there was a stranger who 
kept inthe semi-darkness at the west 
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end as much as possible, but Mr. Pritch- 
ard felt interested in ber, and as soon as 
service was over went to try and find 
her. 

She had leitthe church, but he went 
outside after her; she turned quickly and 
then he saw that it was Susan Bush. His 
kind greeting was answered by a burst 
ot hysterical sobbing, and he thought the 
best thing he could do was to get her into 
the vicarage under his wite’s care. 

They had, oi course, heard Miss Pritch- 
ard’s version of the story, and felt a good 
deal of compassion for the poor girl, won- 
dering how they might help her, 

The news ot her flight a tortnight ago 
had made them blame themselves, 
though they did not see what they could 
have done, 

It was quite a new experience tor Susan 
to be petted and made much of, and Mrs. 
Pritchard just tussed over her and would 
not let her talk. She even put her to 
bed in a tiny room over the tront door, 
and told her she was to stay there next 
day. 

No one could tell what it was to Susan 
to lie down in peace and conitort; she 
had had some bitter experiences the last 
few days, her money had been stolen and 
she had been tempted to wrong trom 
which she had recoiled, and it was that 
temptation which had made her seek out 
Mr. Pritchard’s church. 

Susan had found her true friends, and 
though it was several weeks betore she 
was able to get about as usual she was 
made to feel thoroughly welcome, Mr. 
and Mrs, Pritchard had several talks 
about her, and when their housemaid 
left offered the place to their guest. 

“It doesn’t seem as if it could be true,” 
sobbed Susan, “Oh, ma’am, I will be 
faithful, but I'd gladly serve you on my 
bended knees without even a farthing of 
wages.” 

Mrs, Pritchard laughed pleasantly. 
“That wouldn’t be a very satisfactory 
arrangement, but I don’t doubt that you 
will serve us faithfully.” 

Certainly Susan’s was a service of love, 
her whole demeanor altered in the now 
changed atmosphere, and she no longer 
regarded her past life with false shame. 
She grew into a healthy, pleasant-taced 
young woman, a good deal noticed by 
some of the tradesmen who called at the 
door. 

Mrs. Pritchard sometimes wondered 
why she was so unresponsive to any ad- 
vances; had Rupert Russel sickened her 
ot mankind in general, or was there an- 
other reason? 

When Susan had been with them nearly 
two years, Mrs, Pritchard had an acci- 
dent which laid her up tor some time, 
and in the care and attention she be- 
stowed on her mistress, Susan did her 
best to show her gratitude for all that 
had been done for her. 

One Sunday evening when the others 
were at church, she had been reading the 
Psalms and lessons aloud, and after. 
wards sat still thinking her mistress was 
asleep. But Mrs. Pritchard was watch- 
ing the face ot her house maiden, and no- 
ticing the softened and refined look that 
had grown on it. 

“T heard trom my cousin yesterday,” 
she said presently. 

Susan started, 

“Did you, ma’am, I hope she is well.” 

“Yes. Susan, you have never been 
sorry that you came to us?” 

“No, indeed, ma’am, thanktul every 
day.” 

There wasa little silence, then Mra. 
Pritchard spoke again. 

“Sometimes I wonder whether you 
ever think of the one who caused you 
such trouble.” 

The girl’s face flushed. 

“Rupert Russel,” she said in alow 
voice; “yes, I can’t help being so sorry 
tor him sometimes, I don’t think he 
wished tor better things; of late I've 
seemed forced to think more ot him, and 
I put him in my prayers every day; you 
don’t think it is wrong, do you, ma’am ?’’ 

“Indeed I do not, Susan, you don’t 
know how your prayers will help him,’ 
Mrs. Pritchard said heartily, just as her 
husband came in, and Susan had to go 
downstairs. 

“Ma'am, do you remember what we 
were talking about last night?’ Susan 
asked as she carried in her mistress’s 
breakfast-tray next morning. 

The girl’s eyes were shining, and her 
whole tace aglow; something had altered 
her greatly. ‘Will you please read this, 
ma’am—but you ought to have your 
breakfast first.” 

“No, Tam in no hurry tor my break- 
fast.” 

Susan held out a toreign latter which 
had been re-directed, “It's from Rupert 
Russel, ma’am,” she almost sobbed. 

“Rupert Russel!” repeated Mrs. 


Pritchard in surprise, as she took the 
letter. 

It was indeed trom thal young man 
who wrote from abroad, in a very 
manly, straightforward manner. He 
told Susan how sorry he was tor causing 
her such suffering, and that in spite of 
all he had really cared tor her all 
through. Since his discharge trom prison, 
someone had procured him good work, 
and he sent many names of those 
who might be reterred to as to bis 
character. 

He was regular at church, the clergy- 
man of which, knowing his past bistory, 
aliowed him to help in the choir, Now 
he wanted to know whether Susan's teel- 
ings had altered towards him, because if 
not, he could now make her a comfort- 
able home it she would trust herself to 
him, 

He added that he had not written be- 
fore as he felt all his first money should 
be given in making restitution as tar as 
lay in his power. 

There was no need to ask what Susan 
thought about it, she was tremulous with 
happiness, the only drawback to it being 
that she must leave her dear master and 
mistress, 

Mr. Pritchard wrote to the clergyman 
ot the church, and received an excellent 
report of the young man who was con- 
sidered quite a pattern to the lads about, 
while his past falls kept him humble and 
watchful, His position was even better 
than he had represented,and he was 
thoroughly respected and looked up to, 

“Aiter all, Susan, you have your little 
romance, you see,”’ Mrs. Pritchard said 
one evening as Susan sat by her side 
busy with preparations for the wed- 


ding. 
“A much better one than I deserve 


alter my toolishness,” Susan said with a 
little laugh; “but do you know, ma’am, 
I have thought of late how I should like 
to see Miss Pritchard betore I go,” 

“I think you had better leave it,” said 
Mrs, Pritchard kindly, remembering 
her cousin’s bitterness, but she found an 
opportunity of letting her know what 
Susan had said, and, asa result; Miss 
Pritchard sent her tormer bandmaiden 
a small wedding present with good 
wishes tor her future, 

Perhaps Susan would rather have had 
the good wishes without the present, but 
she did not say so, and her preparations 
went on all the more happily that she 
would leave none but triends behind 
her. 

So Susan sailed away, not without re- 
grets, itis true, but ber heart was brave 
and thanktul within her as she faced the 
new lite that was not to be lived alone, 
and thought of the home which was to 
be hers, who had never betore had one 
in the true sense of the word. 

Years passed, and Mr. and Mrs. Prit- 
chard had only good accounts of the 
home which became merry with young 
voices, Susan and Rupert are not with- 
out hope that their triends will someday 
pay them a visit, but meanwhile letters 
constantly pass between them, Susan’s 
nearly always having a vein of surprised 
pleasure in her own bappiness and her 
busband’s goodness, 


THE RUSSIAN (ZAR 


Sunday with the Czar of Russia is spent 
amidst surroundings so gorgeous and so 
regally magnificent that no pen could 
give anything like an adequate descrip- 
tion, 

Yo begin with, St. Petersburg itself is 
a city of no ordinary appearance, with 
palaces and churches which are amongst 
the finest in Kurope. 

The Winter Palace was originally built 
in 1762 tor the Empress Klizabeth, but, 
being burnt down in 1837, was rebuilt in 
filteen months. It is an immense build- 
ing, tour stories high, with a length of 
four hundred and filty-five feet, and a 
width of three hundred and filty feet, 
Some idea ot the capacity of its interior 
may be gathered by the fact that when 
their Majesties are in residence, the 
Court, various officials of the suite, and 
the royal servants beneath the roof make 
up a total of nearly six thousand people, 
There are several hundreds of the most 
gorgeous apartments that can well be 
imagined, a large number of them being 
State saloons, while others are pretty 
suites, swhich are, and have been, set 
apart for the Imperial Majesties of Rus- 


sia. 
There are two large chapels, as well as 


private ones, all within the previncts of 
the palace, In the largest of these chap- 
els the present Czar and Czarina attend 
Sunday service, generally speaking, al- 
though sometimes the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac may be visited by the Court. 

Daily morning service is generally per- 
tormed fn the «maller ot the two chapels, 
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their Majesties also being most regular 
in the observance of their religion at the 
private chapels, 

All members of the Russian Greek 
Chureh are particularly deyout, under 
no circumstances excusing themselves 
from the prescribed ceremonies, 

The Russian churches are as richly 
and lavishly decorated as hands can 
make them; even the exteriors have 
golden domes, like to the Turkish mos- 
ques,and the interiors are resplendent 
in gold, precious stones, and rare paint- 
ings. 

We will suppose ourselves present at 
one of the Imperial services held in the 
lotty gilded church within the palace, 

More than ordinary is the splendor 
that meets the eye when looking round 
this church. The pictures are countless, 
the majority of them being literally 
studded with matchless jewels of count- 
less worth. 

Other treasures may be seen far too 
numerous to note; but I must not omit 
to mention the beautiful golden gates 
directly opposite the principal entrance. 
These play an important part in the cere- 
monies observed, 

Very handsome curtains hang on their 
inner side. The whole of the chureh is 
richly carpeted, and groups of chairs are 
placed in various directions, The ma- 
jority of these are elaborately carved and 
upholstered, and bear a name-plate on 
the back, it being customary tor the 
worshipers to have their own special 
senis, 

The Imperial group are sitting on the 
right of the golden gates; they, with 
their suites, forming a large party, With 
one or two exceptions, the princes and 
officials are in tull Court or military 
dress, wearing their orders and decora- 
tions, These latter are even worn by the 
princesses! 

The service commences witha deep, 
solemn chanting by the priests—wonder- 
ful voices these priests seem to have— 
and the deep monotone is more or less 
maintained throughout, Thelr appear- 
ance, with their rich robes and flowing 
bearda, is highly picturesque, 

At certain parts of the service they are 
heard, but not seen, the golden gates 
keing kept rigidly closed; then again 
they will be thrown wide open, and one 
gets a glimpse of a beautitul aleoved re- 
cess, or sanctuary, where the priests may 
be seen moving to and fro as the service 
proceeds, Now and again one or two ot 
them emerge from the gates and kneel 
ata small table at the foot of the steps, 

The choir is invisible, and instru. 
mental music is utterly torbidden; but 
one does not seem to mins it to any great 
extent—the harmony is so fine. Fora 
great portion of the service the congrega- 
tion stand, but often they not only 
kneel, but almost prostrate themselves, 

The sermon or address is gonerally 
rather lengthy, and I may #ay that some 
ot the services last for several hours, It 
is customary for the Ozar and Carina 
to attend a shortened service each morn. 
ing, and when paying any visite out of 
their own country, if there is a Greek 
church in the place, they attend worship 
on the first morning after their arrival), 
in all cases belore staking part in any 
public ceremony, 

Occasionally the Royal couple atiend 
service at the Cathedral of St. Isaac, 
quite the finest public chureh of St, 
Petersburg. It stands on the site of two 
previous ones, one ot which had been 
erected by Peter the Great, and the other 
by the impress Catherine, 

The present imposing edifice was con- 
secrated in 1858, nearly twenty millions 
of dollars being spent in its construction 
and decoration. It is appr by 
three broad flights of steps and three 
large portals of bronze, one hun- 
dred and twelve pillars of the tour peri. 
styles are sixty teet in height, are 
all ot Finland granite, weighi one 
bundred and twenty tons each, and hay- 
ing a circumference of upwards of seven 


teet. 

Both at Peterhof and Twarkoe Seloe 
there are very fine private chapels, but 
perhaps the most beautiful of all ts the 
one at the Kremlin, Moscow, This is 
known asthe Church of the Annuncla- 
tion, and is the one in which the Czars of 
all the Russias are crowned, 

So rich and #0 f° sis this, no pen 
could picture 4 f course, it is n 
modern, and to present-day taste would 
seem barbaric rather than refined, Root 
pillars, and walls are covered with gold 
plate and ornamentation of bri , 
and it is a most difficult matter to find a 
single inch of architectural display; in 
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SMILES AND TEARS. 








BY Ww. ¢ 
Farewell to the year with his frolic and 
gladness, 
His faults and bis tollies, bis hopes and bis 
fears; 
Farewell to bis triamphe, bis sins and bis 
sadness, 
Farewell to bis smiles and tarewell to his 
tears. 
We welcomed bim once amid wild acclama- 


tions, : : 
When joy-belis proclaimed the New Year 


had begun; 
And our hearts gladly beat with bright anti- 
ecipations 
Of sweets to be grasped and of bays to be 


won, 

The spring hastened forw ard through sweet- 
acented bowers, ou 

Her lap fall of leaflets to sirew by the way; 
And the summer brought nosegays ot gorge- 


ous-hued flowers, 
And spread over the meadows the newly- 


mown hay. 
Vair Autumn came blithely, with smiles soft 
and tender, 
Her tresses adorned with the golden-rod's# 
plume, 
She gowned all the woodlands in Orient 
splendor, 
And gave to the muskscented cluster its 
bloom. 
And winter with ice-fettered footsteps came 
bringing 
Fresh chaplets of holly to crown the Old 
Year; [ 
Hut scares nad the chimes of the ¥ ule-tide 


censed ringing, 
When sadly we-gathered to weep oer his 


bier, 
W bat visions he brought us of noble achieve- 


ments 
ot worlds to be conquered, of deeds to be 
done! 
What lesson he taught us, through bitter 
bereavements, 


Of trials to bear and of dangers to shun ! 


Varewe)l, then—farewell to the year with his 


giadaenss, 
His faults and his follies, his bopes and bis 


oars; 
Farewell to his triamphs, his sins and his 


sadness, 
Farewell to bis smiles and farewell to his 


tears, 


Aftiz Bey. 


: BY ¥. VY. @. 
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| AFTIZ BEY, am « Tork; yet for all 





that, I would ask the great world 
9 not to think I am therefore a mur- 


hearted 
dwell in peace with their Obristian breth- 
ren, to obey the laws of Mohammed, and 
afterwards to dring coffee at the bazaar 
with Greek and Armenian alike, 
And I, Aftis Bey, although the bearer 
of @ great name, war poor, dwelling in 
sweet Adrianopie, and knowing bat little 
of anarchy in Crete and massacre in Ar- 


True—most sanguinary rumors came 
to my ears occasionally; but it wae gen- 
orally felt that bis Majesty the Sultan 
was engaged in punishing the infidels on 
account of their rapacity and unfaithfal- 
ness—a duty which I had no doubt must 
have caused him great pain. 

Bat although I was but thirty years of 
age, ond notwithstanding the indolence 
in which the last five years have been 
spent, the blood of a warlike race flows 
in my veins, and the strategy I learnt at 
Toulon haa by no means been forgotten. 
Consequently, when I was summoned on 
Easter Monday to an audience with his 
Majesty at Yudis Kicek, I went there in 
all ox 
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a secret mission by Izzet Bey into La- 
rissa. While out at Repsani one night 
taking observations by the light of the 
brightly shining moon, I was surrounded 
by # email band of Andarti (professional 
irregular ineurgente), bound and carried 
into Tyrnavos, 

The chief of this band of Greek patriots 
was Achilles Atorns; and, once in a stone 
hut which served as a blockhouse, | was 
subjected to a thorough search. The re- 
sult was conelusive, Turning upon me 
with a grim, set smile, he said :— 

“Courage, spy; thine hour bas almost 
come, Thou diest at daybreak.” 

With the calmness born of despair at 
the thought of an ignominious death, I 
pleaded that I was an accredited agent of 
the Sultan, declaring with sincerity that 
@ heavy ransom would be paid if de- 
manded, With a face sterner than be- 
fore—it that were possible—and in a tone 
of biting contempt, he replied: 

“All is nought, coward, to us. Blood 
alone can expiate thy offence. Make 
peace with thy soul if thou canst; for 
that purpose these few hours are given 
thee,” And so he left me with bis 
men, 

A Tarik feels the dread of approaching 
death quite as much as another man—not 
perbaps in the wild excitement of battle, 
when infused with faith we press on 
with cries of Ailab; but to lie on a stone 
bench tied toa staple in the wall like a 
dog, to see no pity in the faces of my 
captors—then it seems as if death has al- 
ready touched the heart, and after the 
first paroxysm of fear oniy » numbed 
dread remains, 

For one hour my mind wandered, I 
saw again in Adrianpole the handsome 
face of my father bending over me in my 
boyhood; and, when «a alight breeze 
atirred the foliage around my prison- 
house, I almost fancied he had come 
again to kiss me and recite # prayer to 
Allah on my bebalf. 

By this time it must have been almost 
midnight, and I dozed, The weight upon 
my mind seemed to press physically 
upon my limbs as morphia, and | not 
only dosed but slept. 

Suddenly a nowe awoke me, It was 
the grating of the hinges in the heavy 
door. Through «a slit in the stone wall 
above my head came a bright ray of 
moonlight which at first nearly blinded 
me, but in a moment I realised my posi- 


a of the Andarti had brought a pair 
of aciseors, and he commenced to cut off 
the collar of my jacket, feeling so sure of 
the strength of my bonds that he left the 
door open, I moved my head obediently 
as far as I was able; and, after this sinis-. 
ter and suggestive act bad been com. 
pleted, he turned to go, but at that in- 
stant a figure passed into the hut and the 
light coming through the door was par- 
tially obscured. 

The Agure came and stood close to my 
head, and as the moonlight streamed 
through the chink, I saw the head and 
face of a noble-looking woman of about 
twenty-one, She could not see my face 
with néarly so much distinctness as I 
could see hers, yet her face softened as 
she looked down upon me, bound and 
helpless, 

“At what bour does he die?” she finally 
asked. 

“At daybreak,” was the answer. 

“Je there no hope?” 

“You koow there is none, Hekia Etor- 
na,"’ waa the gruff reply. 

They passed out, and again I dosed and 
slept; a rough shake aroused me, and 
when I was freed from the gyves that 
fettered me, 1 walked firmly out upon 
the heather. 

No time was lost, A rope was hanging 
from a tree, and rapidly a noose was 
formed and placed round my neck, At 
a signal from the chief | was hoisted 
quite ten feet from the ground, and then 
the rope broke, With an angry excia- 
mation they rushed forward, It wasa 
new rope, bat the strands had been out 
nearly through, 

I was partially stunned and dazed, but 
Icould hear the buzz of human voices. 
Some water was thrown in my face, and 
one of the band ran for another halter, 
It was an old one this time; but I had re- 
covered, and again [ underwent the sick- 
ening process preliminary to the final 


At the signal 1 was again hoisted some 
ten feet, when the strands parted, and 
again I fell heavily upon the soft soil. 
This time the rope had not been tampered 
with—It had broken through old age and 
rottennens. 

Then ensued an ominous cunsultation 
and daggers were fingered impatientiy. 


we er ai 


At last, unable to bear suspense any 
longer, I poured scornful curses upon 
them— curses which so maddened them 
that they rushed upon me with upraised 
daggers. 

Painfally 1 stood up, determined to 
show them that I could die bravely, 
when s figure sprang between me and 
the Andarti. It was the woman I had 
seen in the stone biockhouse. For a mo- 
ment the maddened crew seemed awed. 
Then, with imprecations, they tried to 
drag her aside, but she stopped them 
with a gesture, 

“Have pity,” she said; ‘he has already 
twice undergone the agonies of death.” 

“If he died « thousand times,” said 
Etorna, “it would not be too many. He 
isaspy;#0 stand aside, Hekla, or even 
my love for thee will not save you from 
my anger.” 

“Father,” she said, “have mercy, He 
is young, and knew not perhaps the 
enormity of this offence, When the 
ague seized you did I not nurse you 
night and day? When your expedition 
against the Albanians failed, did I not 
enfeeble my youth in my efforts to serve 
you? And now when I beg for the life 
of this man, who has suffered more than 
the pangs of death, you threaten me, 
your daughter, Hekia Etorna.” 

Achilles Etorna stepped forward with 
changed mien and faltering lip: 

“Spy,” he said, ‘promise that you will 
never draw sword againet us, and your 
life will be spared.” ‘ 

For a moment I hesitated, so desperate 
was I; but one look at my preserver de. 
cided me, 

“1 promise,” i said, with all my heart, 
Then { was unbound and led into the 
but, end soon I fell intoa deep sleep; 
again I awoke and heard voices, It was 
some of the Andarti, 

“The cursed Tark stole my wife—you 
know the rest,” said one, 

“Even #0,” said another; “and I have 
sworn never to let a Tark live once he 
was delivered into my hands—yet he is 
to escape,”’ 

“Still,” said a third, ‘the is the first to 
escape, and Hekla saved my life. Let 
bim go.” 

Not without some trepidation did I 
hear their consultation; and, though I 
was relieved by their departure, sieep 

at quite deserted me. Allah was 
o'clock that morning, I found myseit 
without sabre, or sandwich, weary but 
elated, safely over the frontieron my way 
to Meteovo, Tae failure of my mission 
in @ great measure accounted for my 
living in compulsory idleness at Adri. 
anople. 

But when I found myself once more 
safe from the clutches of the Ethnike 
Hetairia (a vast secret organization which 
controls the Andarti and sometimes the 
Evzon)), my mind returned with grati- 
tude to Hekla Etorna, Afterwards, fora 
long time at night, I would awake with a 
start at the slightest noise, and fora mo. 
ment fancy that the fair form of Hekia 
stood at the head of my bed. 

And when I realized that I was safe I 
was so insane as to wish myself back in 
the stone blockhouse merely for the sake 
of gazing once more at that fair, noble 
face; but I was a Turk, her hereditary 
enemy. 

Day after day I told myself this, but 
the more I reasoned the greater became 
my inclination to see Hekla, and tell her, 
Greek-like, of my passion; and at last, 
soorning reason, I set out to see her for 
once at least, 

I had been guilty of spending much of 
my siender patrimony in ascertaining 
the whereabouts of this dangerous band 
of insurgents. I will not describe my 
journey nor the rieks 1 underwent of be- 
ing shot or taken prisoner. 

After watching the blockhouse where 
she resided with her tather, for many 
hours, I assured myself that she was 
alone; and, quitting my place of con- 
cealment, walked boidly up to the door, 
knocked, and entered, 

She was sitting on the floor, her hands 
clasped in front of her, evidently in a 
brown stady; but immediately upon my 
entrance she sprang up and confronted 
me with flashing eyes and drawn dagger. 
I speak Greek perfectly, and was pre- 
pared for this 

“Hekla,” said I, “do you not remember 
me?” 

“Whoare you? How dare you enter 
here? Begone!” 

“Hekla, nearly eleven months ago you 
weaved my life at Tyrnavos, I am Aftiz 
Bey, whom your father called the spy.”’ 

Her eyes never softened—they seemed 
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to gleam more fiercely, and a smile of 
© omtem pt passed over her face, 

“And so you have come again to spy, 
or to take my life, or to rob? Are you 
liar, murcerer, thiet—which ?”’ 

“Neither, by the Beard of the Prophet. 
Gratitude and love brought me hither at 
the risk of my life, I ascertained your 
whereabouts and came to tell you that I 
would give my life in retarn for what 
you risked and dared to save me.” 

She looked at me intently, and her face 
softened again as it had done on the night 
of my condemnation when I lay helpless 
on the stone couch awaiting my fate, 
Then she spoke softly: 

“It is impossible; and as to your giving 
your life, there is hardly an Evzonos in 
the range of Olympus who would not 
give his life forme. No—thereis only 
one thing possible, and that is for me to 
see you safely over the frontier before 
the return of my fathei,”’ 

Bat the sight of her bad driven my 
blood into flame, I told her how much I 
loved her; and, after a pessionate appeal 
declared my determination to see her 
father ratber than go rejected, scorned, 
and hopeless. 

She was a woman—the color upon her 
cheeks grew deeper as I spoke of her 
heroism on that awful morning. She had 
no false modesty; and she never fora 
moment sought either to belittle her 
bravery 01 to egg me on in order to hear 
more compliments, At last, stretching 
out her band, she said: 

‘Come, I could love you even as you 
love me; but you must go. Let us start 
at once,”’ 

We crossed the frontier hand-in-band 
together; and from that time I have lived 
upon the hope of one day possessing 
Hekla Etorna. True, I was a Tark—one 
of the hated Osmanli; but her father had 
at last given his permission, and we were 
to emigrate to Crete. There we should 
each dwell among our own people, and 
my money would enable us to grow and 
export fine fruits, 

But war reared its ghastly head. For 
over eleven weeks I had heard nothing 
from Hekla, and at last I was summoned 
to the palace, and the rest is known. At- 
tached to a brilliant staff under Ghazi 
Osman, our great hero, I went on ahead 
from Salonika to give my despatch into 
the hands of Edhem. 

‘At places the railway had been tamp- 
ered with, and at last I had to quit it and 
proceed on horseback. Was I the victim 
of fancy and delusion? Over and over 
again when I halted in camp a pale-faced 
officer came up who seemed to eye me 
with looks of sinster ilomen, Was I 
followed? He was evidently known, for 
our cfiicers never failed to treat him 
with respect. At last as I was starting 
to goon to Karadar this man came up 
to me, 

Tell me,"’ said he, “art thou not from 
Greoce r"’ 

His voice seemed strangely familiar—so 
familiar, indsed, that I trembled with 
apprebension. 

“No,” said J; “I goto Edbem, as thou 
knowest,”’ 

“Then show me the despatch,” said he, 
advancing still nearer. | seized my sword 
mechanically, but he only smiled—sucb 
a smile, 

“You would be surrounded in one mc: 
ment,” said he. “As your superior, I 
again demand to see your despateh,” 

Reader, determined not to encompass 
the destruction of Hekia Etorna and her 
Andarti, I had thrown it intothe Kara- 
dar, close to Salonika. I was a traitor, 
and my love had turned me into a mie- 
erable renegade, I knew then that all 
was lost. Hekia Etorna, life, honor, ali 
was gone—yet the fiend at my horse’s 
head smiled, 

“Dismount quietly,” said he; I want 
to talk to you.” After that was done, he 
iaid his band upon my arm, and said ;~ 

“Didet ever bear of Hektor Etorna?”’ 

My heart gave a great leap. Indeed I 
had, but we had never met, ~ 

“I am he,” he said, 

Then in suppressed tones he stated that 
I was foolish not to carryasham de- 
spatch in cipher, lest a Turkish officer of 
authority should demand its production. 
At the same time producing a bogus one 
already prepared, 

It seems that while fishing in the Gulf 
of Salonika bis hook had become entan- 
gied in some string, and when he drew 
it out of the water he found it was my 
despatch weighted with stones, just as I 
had thrown it in some seven miles higher 
up the river. 

“Go now, noble fellow,” said he, “and 
save my tribe. They are acting with 
some Evzcni a few miles north of Arta.” 
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Soon we parted affectionately, and I went 
—alone, but light hearted. 

As I got nearer the scene of battie aw- 
fal signs of carnage confronted me. 
Heaps of dead Turks, Albanians and 
Redifs met my eye almost continuously 
on the line of route right away through 
the Pais of Meluna. 

Mere lads and old veterans crawled 
along, almost destitute of clothing, and 
starving; but the coarse raven of the bat- 
tlefield croaked around them, impatient 
for ite meal. 

So with the Greeks. Poor Italian vol- 
unteers crawled along crying hoarsely 
for water of every passer-by. But now I 
moved with extreme circumspection, as 
any moment I might fall in with some of 
the roving Greek bands, who might put 
me to death without parley as a Turkish 
spy. 

How many narrow escapes I bad I can- 
not tell; and at last, towards night, I had 
to take shelter amid the mountains on 
my right, so numerous were the bands of 
both armies in all directions. I picketed 
my horse close to a ravine, and lay down 
to sleep, covering myself with a fusta- 
nella lent me as « disguise by Hektor 
Etorna, who being a secret agent of the 
Greeks on the Turkish staff, had a capi- 
tl supply of everything. 

Soon the tragic scenes studding my 
@ay’s journey passed away, and I fell 
into a deep sleep. Once a dog almost 
gorged to repletion with human flesh 
smelt my face, and the touch of its vile 
mouth and its sickening breath awoke 
me. 

With a sudden mov tI plunged 
my sabre in ite side, and falling back 
slept on calmly; but at four o’clock I 
was once more aroused by the neigh of 
my horse, Springing up I tightened the 
girths and placed my foot in the stirrup; 
put before I had time to spring into the 
saddle every rock and boulder seemed 
to be alive with men. 

Resistance was useless, as I was cov- 
ered by at least a dozen rifles, and ata 

from the leader, I threw up my 
bands in token of surrender, I would 
have sold my life dearly rather than be 
taken, were it not for the strong hope 
that my explanation would save my life 
at least. 

But they heeded not my protests, these 
wild Andarti and Evzoni. They seized 
me with heavy hands, and soon found 
my bogus despatch, and it was vain even 
to attem pt # hearing. 

I was bound, gagged and biindfoided 
and thrown across my own horse, Then 
we moved on, I knew not whither, In 
the distanee the sullen roar of artillery 
reached my ¢ars, and a shudder seized 
me as I listened to the fierce yell of the 
carrion dog. 

At last towards evening we stopped, 
and I was taken from my horse, every 
limb racking, @very nerve quivering. 
They uogagged me; the handkerchief 
was taken from my eyes and a terrible 
scene presented itself. 

We had swept across country and ar- 
rived at the gorges of Klinovon in the 
Pindus Monntains, and these insurgents 
had made an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain their headquarters, I was sur- 
rounded by nearly four hundred men, 
and afew wild-eyed women end children, 
who giared at me with mingled exulta- 
tation and terror. 

Without any parley, a tall, gaunt, but 
well-armed Evzonos stepped forward, 
and with a gesture motioned me to be 
brought nearer to # heap of Greek 
corpses. 1t was done, and I could see 
they had been mutilated while dead, or 
living, by the soldiers of his Mejesty 
Abdul Hamid. 

My blood froze as I looked at them, 
Were the living Greeks going to avenge 
their dead countrymen by torturing me 
similarly ? A cold sweat broke out upon 
me. “Se'zs him,” yelled the leader. 
Instantly | was seized and bound toa 





stake. 

“DP 2g,"’ said E slod the leader, ‘some ot 
these were wounded, and then burnt 
while living. We will see how you,a 
cursed Osmanli, can bear « similar 
fate.” 

They piled up feggots round me with 
wild alacrity, and when ali was prepared 
the cbief took a large knifeand pressed 
itagainst my right side, Without mov- 
ing # muscie I looked bim intently in the 
face. The knife began to penetrate and 
blood to flow, while around me the crowd 
seemed to exult in silence, 


Then, to my surprise, the knife was . 


withdrawn, beving penetrated jess than 
an inch. Eciod smiled, then turning to 
the mob he said :— 

“The Osmanii is brave, and though we 
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could be as cruel as the Bashi-Bazouks, 
he knows us not.” He turned to me and 
continued, “Dog, you die in an hour by 
the bullet as a spy; but we are willing to 
hear you.” 

“Obief,” said I, “I am Aftiz Bey, sent 
with a despatch to his Excellency, Ed- 
hem Pasha, but I destroyed the despatch 
because Hekla Etorna has promised to be 
my wife. I was on my way to warn her 
when some of your band captured me.” 

A look of the greatest incredulity spread 
over their faces when I said that, Then, 
after a pause, they screamed out that I 
was lying; and if ever the human voice 
sounded the fierce lust of blood theirs 
did, It was an inarticulate sound that 
carried despair to my heart. Then Eclod 
the chief said grimly: “Etorna will be 
here in a few minutes with Hekla, He 
was expected this morning. Relate your 
lying tale then.”’ 

My heart gave a great bound; in a few 
minutes I should be free, free with 
Hekla! I looked at them, unheeding 
their curses, and smiled; when even then 
4 clamor on the outskirts of the throng 
tuld me of their arrival. 

Etorna hed risen in rank ander the 
Ethnike Hetairia, and his uniform glit- 
tered with the sparkle of the orders on 
his breast. When he saw me his face 
paled with doubt and anger; and alter 
hearing Eclod he said : 

“Aftiz Bey, the key of Edham’s cipher 
was sent us by Hektor some days ago. If 
your tale be true we shall know, Let us 
see and examine the despaich.” They 
brought it and he examined it closely, 
and I could see by the darkening of his 
face that Hektor had in mistake given me 
back the original despatch, Tarning to 
me he said: 

“Twice a traitor; this is the despatch 
ordering the destruction of the village;” 
then raising his voice, he shouted, “He 
lies concerning the despatch; he is no 
friend of mine.”’ 

Meanwhile Hekla had advanced smil- 
ing, but when she beard the expression 
of ber father she paied. 

“I do not know him,” she said, 

Again they pressed forward, and my 
despair had made me dumb, 

“Hang the spy—io not shoot him,” 
hecried, Even in my despair no detalii of 
the preparations escaped me, and above 
alil noticed with an increase of agony 


the pale face of epee epee 


moved after she 
raised a temporary gibbet I thought her 
lips quiverea, I noticed even that, and 
then my tongue was loosened at last, 

“Save me,’’ Hekla,” I shrieked. 

Again her lips moved, but she made no 
sign, Then they seized me, but before 
they could drag me three yards she 
rushed to me and embraced me, 

“If he digs { die too,”’ she said. 

“Tben you must,’ said Achilles Etorna; 
you will not save your Turkish whelp 
this time,”’ 

He drew his sword as if to stab bis own 
daughter, when a yell was heard, and a 
rider in brilliant uniform wasseen urging 
his horse up the gorge ata speed which 
taxed its strength to the uttermost, He 
urged his horse madly through the crowd 
which parted right and left, 

“I¢ is Hektor Etorna,”’ they oried, 

It was indeed Hektor, who, finding 
that somehow he had retained the bogus 
despatch, and dreading the destruction 
of bis village and the useless sacrifice of 
my life—had followed me with all speed, 
Several times he bad been beffled, but 
his knowledge of the country and his 
unerring instinct bad brought him to the 
gorge of Klinovon, where he knew his 
tribe was bivouacked. He told me after- 
wards that so intent were they upon 
putting me to death that he was in dread 
both for Hekla and myself, as being so 
engrossed they might not have noticed 
his signals in time, 

Their rage turned to gratitade upon 
hearing bis explanation, and the joy of 
Hekla and myself cannot be described in 
words. The next day Hekla Hektor and 
myself started for Venitzs, and by good 
fortune we got a Portuguese to run us up 
to Corfa in his lorcha. From thence we 
sailed to Engiend. 

Thus I, Aftis Bey, am in a position to 
relate my story. My treachery has done 
no harm, as the whole district has since 
been overrun by the troops of his Majesty 
the Solten. And with sadness I read of 
that con flict between nations who shonid 
peeceably pay tribute to Islam; but poll- 
tics concerns me not, as destiny slone 
roles our lives. 

I trust the time is not far distant when 
I, Hekla, Hektor and bis father shal! sit 
under our own cypress tree in sunny 


Orete, looking upon war as only a bad 
dream. 


GIFTS AND SURPRISES. 








Of all celebrities worshipped by the 
crowd, none are on more familiar terms 
with their idolisers than favorites of the 
footlights, 

Popular players receive, many of them 
regularly, letters from admirers of their 
acting, episties from people who venture 
to suggest how their parts may be mate- 
rially strengthened, and from many other 
varieties of correspondents, Some even 
go further than this; they make them 
presents, and. sometimes very peculiar 
ones. 

Playing the part of Cinderella, one 
charming young lady received a letter 
from a little girl who bad been amongst 
the audience; and in it came a small 
paper of acid drops and « penny, “‘be- 
cause you are 80 poor you cannot have 
any sweets,”’ 

The father of this young actress, a pop- 
ular actor, once receivod a queer request, 
“T bave greatly admired your acting, and 
shall appreciate your kindness if you 
will let me bave a box.” So wrotea gen- 
tleman in the furniture trade, 

To this the actor replied that he should 
be extremely bappy to grant the request, 
provided, ‘‘as I have been greatly struck 
with your beautifui chairs and tables, 
you will let me bave a drawing room 
acite,”’ 

A well known “sympathetic heroine,” 
taking a holiday in a quiet country dis- 
tricot, generously offered her services to 
the management of a emell local theatre 
wherein a benefit was to be held, The 
house was a very different one from those 
in which the lady was accustomed to ap- 
pear, but taking no notice of frequent 
interruptions and oconversations con- 
ducted quite aloud, she persevered and 
soon held her audience as effectively as 
ever, 

“Bravo! came the yells of her admir- 
ers as the porformer warmed to her 
work, Then she gave a startied Jump as 
something struck the stege beside her, 
It was a penny. At once others followed, 
and the air grew thick with coppers fiy- 
ing over the footlights, 

The lady retreated before this bail of 
coin; but not wisbing to disappoint those 
Te SPP ea abe Patna oh 

‘ene ‘to the 
stage, and amid cheers, collected the 
shower of metallic applause, 

“A “romantic hero,” notoricusly a 
“gtick,”” wae one morning delighted to 
receive a sumptuously bound volume, 
entitled “The Stage Triumphs of W, X. 
Wiseheed,”’ that being hie own name, 
‘Oopies have been distributed free to all 
your colleagues,” said en accompanying 
note, On his cutting the pages of the 
book, however, the disgusted Thespian 
found them blank paper from beginning 
to end, 

Illustrating the much mixed nature of 
gifts which are made to footlight cele- 
brities, it may be mentioned that one of 
two popular sisters, arriving at the theatre 
one evening, found a Persian kitten 
awaiting ber, and, from another ‘friend 
amongst the gods” en old horae-shoe, 
“for luck.” Later on came a letter 
threatening to shoot her, causing her to 
seek police protection for the remainder 
of the run, 

A young actress who not long ago 
made a tremendous bit, declared that one 
of the most pleasing features of her end. 
den bound into popularity was the num. 
ber of presents sent to her by strangers, 

“Many of these are, of course, from 
tradesmen who wish to name artici«s 
after mé,”’ explained she, 

“Bat the variety and quantity are 
charming. Yesterday, for intance, I re- 
ceived, ae other things, four botties 
of scent, a y book, a lemon 

ueezer, six pairs of gloves, a paste bat- 
pia and pair of shoe buckles, a crumb 

ush, and e bair-curling set,”’ 





Tus Trauz Livre.—What men want is 
not virtues that shal! rise and shine for a 
little while and then go out again, bes 
virtnes that shall remain; and every time 
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7 
Scientific and Useful. 


A Doa Wire a Cons Lae.—Not long 
since a beautiful white fox terrier was 
injured by a wagon while chasing a rat. 
The wheels passed over one of her 
slender paws, crushing it terribly, but 
the plucky little creature held on to the 
rat and shook the life out of it before she 
crept, moaning, to her master, He im- 
mediately carried ber to a surgeon, who 
amputated her leg above the first joint. 
For days the little ereature’s sufferings 
were intense and she was nursed like a 
baby. When the wound healed, her 
master bad a cork leg made for ber, 
which she soon used with ease, 

AorryLenz Gas.—A simple acetylene 
gas generator bas been invented. A smal! 
and portable tank serves the purpose of 
& generator, which in construction, is 
practically a miniature gasometer, Into 
an air-tighttin of two pound capacity, 
termed a receiver, is placed a small piece 
of the calcium carbide, a tiny jet of water 
enters the receiver, and the gas is imme- 
diately emitted, The inner casing is then 
filled by the gas, the process of gaa gen- 
erating only occupying a few seconds, 
When tie gas generated burns off, the 
tank falls,and its pressure supplies an- 
other drop of water to the calcium cham- 
ber, and again the work of generation 
commences, a constant supply of gas be- 
ing thus kept up. The light obtained 
from the gas is said to be 
brilliant, having an illuminating power 
of from twenty to forty times that of or- 
dinary lighting gas. 


Farm and Garden. 


GRAPEVINES,—Plant a few grapevines 
this year; that is, if you take care of those 
now growing, No use if you expect them 
to fight their own batties, Manure, oul- 
ture, spraying—three perquisites to suo- 
cosa, 








Frees From Fean—In this modern age 
of progress a horse should be entirely 
free from fear, He is not worth buying 
if afraid of cars or any other thing 
should sell at @ discount if at all, 
cate bim to fear nothing, 


greatest production in the dairy. 

PULVERIZATION,—Perbape but a small 
per oout, of farmers have as yet realized 
the importance of a thorough fining of 
the soil, Nature for this in 
virgin soils, by filling them with roots or 
plants, but we must do it to quite an ex- 
tent by mechanical means, Many soils 
called barren are simply compacted and 
heavy, #0 that the feeding roots of 
cannot penetrate them, A clody 
nourishment to plants till crushed, 

My wife has bad another attack of 
lung troubie, She coughed incessantly 
and raised enormously, We nearly des- 
paired of her recovery. Dr, D. Jayne's 
Expectorant, by the blessing of God, 
JO8. HOPKINS, West Berlin, N. J., 
Feb, 18, 1804, 








WE WILL 
HELP YOUR GIRL 
IF YOU WILL LET US 


We will educate her and 
@ help to make a woman of § 
‘her, Wewill give her any 
kind of an education she 
wants, without a penny’s 
cost to you or to her. 
Will you . us? We have 
slide helped 300 girls. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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A TIME OF SENTIMENT. 


The observance of Christmas and 
New Year's, which to a certain extent 
depend for their hold upon human 
nature through sentiment, brings up 
the mooted question whether that feel- 
ing is dying out from among us. 

Is sentiment decaying’? It is freely 
asserted that whatever the close of a 
year may show the closing century is 
witnessing a decline in this human 
quality, and probably nine men out of 
every dozen would be prepared to sup- 
port the assertion, But are the argu- 
monts in favor of the contention valid 
ones, and are the conclusions arrived 
atsound? Ina question of this kind, 
much, of course, depends on our de- 
finition of the word; and, when it has 
been admitted that ‘‘feeling’’ may be 
taken as a synonymous term, there 
will still remain differences of inter- 
pretation, 

There are indeed so many sides to 
the question that every one must an- 
swer from his experience. For in one 
circle it may seem as though sentiment 
is as deep and true as it has ever been, 
while ia another it may appear to have 
thinned out into an ineonsiderable 
quantity, But we have to consider the 
matter as far as possible from a view 
that is comprehensive and in some 
degree critical, We cannot confine 
ourselves to our immediate surround- 
ings, which may differ in the widest 
possible way from those of others; but 
we mustlook at all classes of society 
and all classes of interests to supply an 
anawer. 

In some respects there certainly 
would seem to be distinct indications 
that we have grown more matter-of- 
fact than we were. We are governed 
#0 largely by ‘‘good form,”’ and it is 
not considered ‘‘good form’ to be senti- 
mental nowadays. We dismiss lightly 
subjects which formerly were regarded 
as being of serious import, We pre- 
tend at least to be hardened and 
casual, 

Yet—assuming this to be true in the 
widest degree-—what does it all prove? 
Does it prove anything except that we 
have changed our forms of sentiment? 
Because perhaps the letter-writing of 
to-day is leas saturated with terms of 
endearment than formerly, does it 
mean that the correspondents care less 
for each other? Can we honestly say 
that there is less genuinely strong feel- 
ing between man and man than there 
used to be? 

We must of course face this fact— 
that civilization has a tendency to re- 
duce the exhibition of feeling. This 
is a very important consideration when 
we come to analyse the sentiment that 
is found to-day. Just as common ob- 
servation will show that the upper 
classes are more restrained in their 
emotions than the lower classes, so it 
may frirly be said that our generation 
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is less demonstrative than the precel- 
ing one, 

May we not attribute it to this as 
much as to anything else that so many 
people of to-day are ready to declare 
that sentiment is decaying? And, just 
as, in the words of the old saying, 
“You scratch a Russian and find a 
Tartar,”’ is it not quite reasonable to 
suppose that, if you probe the ordinary 
man or woman of to-day who has a re- 
putation for being unsentimental, 
you will find beneath the surface a 
sentiment as true and deep as ever 
existed ? 

Surely the people of to-day are not 
less generous than they were yester- 
day! If they do not prate about their 
sympathy, they possess it none the 
less, and will pour it out upon you 
when it is needed. You and your 
friends do not perhaps talk as much 
about your affection for one another 
as they did in the good old days when 
it wae the fashion to protest one’s feel- 
ings with vehemence, But do you 
think your friends are any less staunch 
and true than the friends of a couple of 
centuries ago were, or do you feel that 
you are wanting in the best form of 
devotion to them ? 

In the matter of family affection 
there has, we think, been a notable 
change in form. The terms of endear- 
ment, without which it was once con- 
sidered unfilial for a child to addres its 
parents, and unmaternal for a mother 
to address her child, have, to a large 
extent, been discarded. There is more 
undemonstrativeness, maybe--especi- 
ally in the upper classes-—-in the rela- 
tionship between children and parents; 
but we cannot believe that family 
affection is on the decline, It is un- 
doubtedly to the family circle that one 
must go for the basis of sentiment; 
and, so long as that retains its hold, 
the sentiment of the country will not 
be much at fault. 

You have no doubt noticed in your 
own experience that, whereas in many 
families in times gone by the most ful- 
some forms of address were used, and 
the most sentimental terms were em- 
ployed, even in the presence of com- 
parative strangers, there is now more 
of quiet dignity pervading the family 
relationship. Yet you cannot, we are 
sure, argue that family affection is 
waning. For, after ‘all, one has to 
judge by deeds rather than words, the 
present age is certainly not poor in 
deeds of love and kisses. 

The position we should prefer to take 
up is that sentiment is not decaying— 
that, with advancing civilization and 
with the increasing complexity of 
human interests, the outward forms of 
communication are more guarded and 
more dignified. We have learned to a 
great extent the cheapness of phrases, 
and we do not rely upon them to ex- 
press the feelings of the heart. If 
they must take expression they take 
the form of deeds. The human heart 
is not deteriorating. It is as true as it 
ever was; and, until it does deteriorate, 
there need be no fear that sentiment is 


decaying. 
~*~ 


Tue most careful education in the 
world can only direct for the time—it 
cannot change the inner current by 
which we shape our course. We must 
all make or mar ourselves by that self- 
education, that moral choice of good or 
evil, which is the real individuality of 
each. And as we choose 80 must welive, 
and abide by the results of what we do 
as well as of what we are. The fact of 
these fixed results cannot be too much 
impressed on the young. 


Have you ever watched an icicle as 
it formed? You noticed how it froze 
one drop at a time until it was a foot 
long or more. If the water was clean, 


the icicle remained clear, and sparkled 
brightly in the sun; but if the water 
was but slightly muddy, the icicle 
looked foul, and its beauty was spoiled. 
Just so our characters are forming. 
One little thought or feeling at a time 
addstoitsinfluence. If every thought be 
pure and right, the soul will be lovely, 
and will sparkle with happiness; but if 
impure and wrong, there will be final 
deformity and wretchedness. 





Mewrat. and physical occupation are 
an absolute necessity if the constitu- 
tion is to be kept in healthy working 
order; and this applies equally to both 
sexes. The human economy will rust 
out before it will wear cut, and there 
are more killed by idleness than by hard 
work. Human energy must have some 
outlet, and, if that outlet is not work of 
some kind, habits are acquired that are 
not always conducive to long life. 

Tue future of the future world is as 
impossible to conceive as the future of 
the present world. The Christian 
religion teaches nothing more than 
that the love of God will be life; and a 
feeling so strong, 80 universal, and so 
ardent, as that those who have loved 
will meet again, has a grasp on the 
human mind little less powerful than 
that of the immortality of the soul. 
But neither reason, nor feeling, nor 
fancy can go further. 

Tue more fully we realize the whole 
meaning of our work, whatever it 
may be, the more clearly we under- 
stand its relation to larger objects than 
itself, and the more modestly we 
regard it as an assistance to higher and 
wider aims than it could by itself ever 
aspire to, the more reason there is to 
hope that it will attain to its best possi- 
bilities. 

THe most worn and worldly natures 
vindicate their humanity by occasional 
preferences and motiveless likings. 
True, they are transitory, and soon 
both controlled and forgotten; but their 
very existence is evidence that the 
kindly feeling which clings to our race 
never wholly abandons even the most 
seemingly hardened and indifferent. 


THE voice of conscience is the only 
sure call to duty, and he who hears it 
and disobeys does so at his peril. When 
the moment of action arrives, let there 
be no hesitation, no paltering, no self- 
deception as to the possible mistakes 
conscience may make. Prompt and 
full obedience to her dictates is then the 
only safe path to pursue. 

THERE is no quality, however admira- 
ble it may be, which does not need 
same other quality to balance it. 
Humility and self-respect must join 
hands, or the one will degenerate into 
pusillanimity and the other into pride; 
justice and kindness must qualify each 
other, or the one willbe stern and the 
other will be weak. 

To be at work, to do things, for the 
world, to turn the currents of things 
about us by our wills—that isa joy of 
which the idle man knows no more 
than the adder knows of the eagle’s 
triumphant*flight into the upper air. 

True politeness is the spirit of be- 
nevolence showing itself in a refined 
way. Itis the expression of goodwill 
and kindness. It promotes both 
beauty in the man who possesses it and 
happiness in those who are about him. 

Keer ever in mind that the conse- 
quences of your actions cannot rest 
upon your head alone, but must reach 
away into the future, and taint and 
embitter the lives of the innocent. 


January 1, 1898 


Correspondence. 





Many W.—Iin the study of etiquette; much 
must be learned by observation, but much 
more is learned by practice, 


F. W.—in medieval times rhinoceros 
horns were employed for drinking cups by 
royal personages, the notion being that 
poison putinto them would show itself by 
bubbling. There may have been some truth 
in the idea, as many of the ancient poisons 
were acids, and they would decompose the 
horny material very quickly. 


Mexci.—The Erse, or Irish language, is one 
of the thirteen original European k oguages. 
It is in ose at present. We should think you 
would obtain a grammer in Trubner's series. 
There ‘s an Irish Bible, translated in 12, 
1685, and 1704, which you will probably find at 
one of the offices of the Foreign Bible 
Society. The words “insurance’ and “as- 
surance” have really the same meaning, but 
by usage the term “assurance” is confined 
solely to riske depending on human life, 
while “insurance” is applied to the risks con- 
nected with property. 

TOPSY AND TURVEY.—The original phrase 
from which the proverb was framed—ti.e., 
“Still waters ran deep”—is to be found in 
Heary VL, part 2, act iii., scenel. The line 
Is— 


“Smooth runs the water where the brook is 
deep.” 


This proverb bas been quoted in other peo- 
ple's verses, and we are unable to tell you the 
name of the person who made vee of it in the 
doggerel lines you have sent us. A “complete 
forgetiuiness of self” is by no means de- 
sirable, as self-respect and self-possession do 
not allow of it. Self-abnegation is quite an- 
other thing. 


Rep Rose.—St. Hubert, the patron saint of 
buntesmen, was the son of Bertrand, Duc 
@’ Acquitaine, and cousin of King Pepin. , He 
was Bishop of Liege, and confessor; but pre- 
viously was so fond ot the chase that one 
day, baving neglected his religious duties to 
induige in it, it is said that a stag appeared 
to him bearing a crucifix, and threatened 
him with eternal predition unless he re- 
formed, This had such an effect on him that 
he entered a cloister, and afterwards became 
the “A postie” of Ardennes and Brabant and 
Bishop of Liege. His descendants were 
credited with the power of curing the bite ot 
mad dogs. St. Hubert diedon May 80th, A. 
D, 727. 


BRALN WorKER.—It is absolutely iropos- 
sible to lay down a hard and tast rule on the 
subject. So much depends upon circum- 
stances. Generally speaking, itis a healtby 
practice to rise early, but then there should 
be the retiring to rest early also. It very often 
bappens that those whose work is mental 
find themselves far fitter for their business at 
night, in which case they must make ap for 
their want of rest at night by rising late in 
the morning. There are many, whose ocecu- 
pation keeps them up late at night, whether 
they like itor not. In such cases, it would, 
of course, be extremely unhealtby to attempt 
to rise early, asa certain amount of sleep is 
necessary to keep the body in health. Asa 
general ruie, however, the old proverb. 
“Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise,” applies, and, if 
possible, one cannot do better than follow it, 
especially in the country, where the early 
morning air is fresb and invigorating. 


MADGE.—The “waits” and the “mummers” 
of the old holidays were quite distinct from 
each other, The former were composed of a 
class of inferior musicians who performed at 
weddings and country fetes, as well as by 
night for some time before Christmas Day. 
The name “wait” is not descriptive of their 
vocation, but applies only to their trials in 
ite pursuit, and their having to hold them- 
selves in readiness to blow their various wind 
instruments when required, and make the 
best of a weary waiting for a few pennies, 
oftentimes in the snow on a freezing night 
under the windows of the richer foik. The 
“mummers” were of the farmer class, young 
men aud girls, who used to go out disguised, 
acting, dancing and singing, for which they 
were rewarded with apples, nuts, and ale, or 
other and more substantial entertainment. 
“Mummers” still exist, we are told, in Ox- 
fordshire, England. In early times it was an 
amusement joined in by the highest families 
in theland till Henry VIII. passed an act to 
repress it. 

E, 8. W.—Worrying about possible wind- 
falls of money is one of the most profitiess of 
all agitations. We have known scores of 
people who were unsettied for balf a lifetime 
because of the vague idea that somebody 
somewhere had left them a legacy, though 
they could not find out where and when the 
good fortune befell them. If you feel sure 
there is good ground for the belief that you 
are entitied to wealth which has somehow 
missed its way, your best plan is to consult a 
really respectable lawyer, not one of the 
pettifogging order. Lawyers are always wiill- 
ing to take up such cases if they are con- 
vineed that money is possibly procurabie. 
If, after you bave explained the grounds of 
your expectation, a shrewd lawyer thinks it 
is useless to proceed further, you bad better 
give up the vague bopes that you are now 
cherishing. You will never be able io make 
the inquiries you suggest without legal as- 
sistance. Our impression is that you are pur- 
suing a phantom in each case, and that 
spending money on the strength of such 
hazy hopes will prove a bad bargain. 





AT THE DOOR. 





BY A. T. 





Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toil ye the church-bell sad and siow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die. 
You came to us #0 readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you shal! not die. 


He lieth still; he doth not move; 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hatb no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 

And the New Year will take 'em away. 
Old year, you must not go. 
So long as you bave been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go! 


. . * . * . 


His tace is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack ! our friend is gone! 
Close up his eyes; tie up his chin; 
Step from the corpse and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There's a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 


Misjudged. 


BY L. P. 











E can’t go on any longer—it’s im- 
6s ‘- 
possible, 

My sister’s voice was full of 
resignation as she said it, very sad and 
patient. 

Mary only sighed. I think I hear that 
sigh now, long years afterwards—it was 
so utterly hopeless. There was a little 
rustling among some papers which Ellis 
was folding in her methodical way, Mary 
sitting with folded hands watching her. 
Ellis was always energetic. When she 
had put away the last of her papers, she 
tried bravely to be cheertul. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose we must 
give in and go to the wall, as others 
have done before us. We'd best put up 
the shutters to-morrow and announce 
ourselves bankrupt; then we can look 
about us and see what we can do next. 

“What can we do?” 

Poor gentle Mary. Her sott voice 
thrilled me as she spoke. 

“T don’t know—go to an almshouse and 
ask them to take us in. We have done 
our level best and have failed; and now 
we, General Weir’s daughters, are help- 
less and penniless!’’—and her tone was 
very bitter. “I am glad the child has her 
future before her.” 

Dear gentile Mary. I could not swal- 
low the lump that rose in my throat as I 
heard her. I pressed one ot my cheeks 
against the cold glass of the window near 
to which I was sitting in my own par- 
ticular corner. 

The evening shadows were closing in; 
my sisters were seated by the table in 
the centre ot the room, on which a lamp 
was burning. I was in the semi-dark- 
ness. 

For some time I had known what was 
threatening; for days I had been in a 
nriserable trame ot mind and quite in- 
capable of working. Now the struggle 
was all over. I drew a letter from 
my pocket and spoke as steadily as I 
could. 

“Ellis, what’s the matter. 
not going right with you?” 

“No, dear,” she answered, “We got 
into debt for goods, and we can’t clear 
the amount, We shall have to give up 
the shop; and we uon’t know what to 
turn to—really we do not.” Her tone 
was apologetic, for they had never 
troubled me with business matters, these 
dear unselfish sisters. 

“Is your money as well as Mary’s all 
gone?” 

“All gone—every penny that father leit 
ua. You know it’s two years since he 
died, and we tried to establish our shop 
out of the capital. Oh, I’m afraid we 
were wrong and foolish. Never mind, 
dear, don’t you worry; you'll help us 
when you get your degree. We'll take 
situations, Mary and I, and will save the 
money somehow between us to help 
you, and you'll be all right. Don’t you 
worry.” 

“Ellis,” I said, speaking very slowly 
and turning my head slightly so that the 
light of the lamp did not tall upon my 
face, “would you and Mary be much 
disappointed if I gave up my studies 
and did not go in for being a doctor at 
all?” 

“Lois”’—Ellis spoke very gravely— 
“it’s certainly that dissecting-room; you 
looked pale when you came home, and 
though you were brave enough to force 
yourself to go through the unpleasant 


Are things 
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experience you are feeling the reaction 
now. Ithas been too much for you ;it’s 
too much for any woman; I always said 
so!” 

I could not speak. 

“You poor dear,” she went on—“you 
look very pale. Would you really like 
to give up the doctoring?” 

“I mean to give it up,” I answered, 
speaking steadily, “and in that case you 
could take my money, you know—you 
and Mary. Would it tide you over your 
difficulties ?” 

They stared in silence. Then 
spoke, 

“And you, my dear—what do you think 
ot doing? Would you like to join us in 
the shop ?”” 

I could not help smiling. 

“No, no—I have something else!"— 
holding up the letter that had been lying 
in my pocket for days. “Grannie 
Latham wrote to me theother day. You 
know she tried to persuade me to stay 
with her the last time I visited her; she 
has written again begging me to go and 
be her companion, She is not well, and 
is very lonely. She offers me filty 
pounds a year—that would help you, you 
know.” 

“But’—Ellis’ voice was hesitating— 
“are you sure you would prefer it to 
doctoring? I am confident that the 
dissecting-room has given you a tright, 
but you would get over that in time, 
Think well, dear, before you make up 
your mind,” 

“T need not think,’ I answered; “my 
mind is quite made up. I'll write to 
grannie to-morrow,” and I rose, leaning 
on the table to steady myself. 

“Dear little pale face!’ Mary cried, 
kissing me in her kindly way. “I am 
glad you have decided to give up the 
doctoring; we always said the work was 
unsuitable tor women. It was our be- 
lief that you would pot stand the dissect- 
ing room. 

“We always prophesied that for you— 
didn't we, Ellis? And—who knows ?"’— 
and she smiled sagaciously, laying her 
hand upon my shoulder—“your grannie 
is rich, you will meet nice people, and 
you may get married. You are so pretty, 
you know, Lois; but you do dress 
horribly. You'll have to give up your 
masculine ways when you go to grannie 
Latham’s.” 

I smiled, though my heart was aching, 
and sat through the supper that seemed 
interminable, listening to my sisters’ 
comments on my failure, their prophe- 
cies concerning the much more pleasant 
tuture I should have, and their little 
plans tor tiding over their difficulties 
with my money. 

It was over at last. I said my “Good- 
night,” then turned to my own little 
nook to put away my books as my wont 
had been every night for nearly two 
years, also the papers over which I had 
labored so diligently; I could not do it, 
I reeled, and should have fallen but that 
Ellis caught me in her arms. 

“There, there, poor dear,—see how 
even the sight of those horrid books up- 
sets her. I can’t tell you how glad I 
am that you have given up your studies, 
Come up to bed and let me help you, 
dear.” 

“No, no,” I cried—“I am only tired; I 
shall soon be all right. (jood-night dear, 
sisters-—good-night.” 

Then I went upstairs to my own room 
and closed the door, to battle alone with 
my sorrow. 

“Would you really like to give up the 
doctoring?” Those were the words my 
sister had uttered and they throbbed 
through my brain as I sat quite still 
with my face in my hands, I was only 
a girl of twenty, and it had always been 
my great ambition to enter the medical 
protession. 

My tather, General Weir, had laughed 
at me—for I had been his pet as far as it 
had been possible for him to have a pet. 
However, he bad died two years betore, 
leaving only a few hundreds to be di- 
vided among his three daughters. 

We had no one to advise us, and per- 
haps we had been foolish to utilize our 
capital as we did. My sisters set up a 
milliner’s shop, for their only talent was 
a little cleverness of the fingers, and they 
were no longer young; while it was de- 
termined that I should spend my little 
fortune in preparing tor a medical 
degree. I tound that it was not the best 
thing in life; and now my dream was 
over. 

I afraid of the dissecting-room — I 
whom my tellow-students envied tor my 
nerves of steel! I should have laughed 
had it not been for the thought of my 
sisters and for a feeling of thankfulness 
that they could never understand my 
sacrifice. 

They imagined my life with grannie 


Mary 


Latham would be very pleasant—ah, 
they did not know grannie Latham !— 
and they could not guess that there was 
but one thing in life for which I would 
gladly have renounced “my doctoring,” 
and that lay behind me. 

Mary and Ellis Weir were only my 
step-sisters. Our father had married my 
mother—a girl of about the age of his 
daughters—wh<«n he was quite an old 
man, 

They were girls of eighteen and the 
marriage did not please them, The 
Geneval was headstrong and passionate, 
hia income was comparatively small, and 
my poor little mother's life was not very 
happy. 

She died when I was born; and in her 
last illness her step-daughters learned to 
love her, and repented bitterly of their 
former resentment towards her. They 
acted the part of a mother to me, a poor 
helpless babe. I can remember how 
much they denied themselves tor me, 
And could I see them want now? They 
were no longer young, while | was both 
young and strong. No, no, dear sisters— 
I should really like to give up the 
“doctoring,” and I shall be happy with 
grannie Latham. 

I scarcely realized my sacrifice when I 
saw how happy my sisters were. Ina 
few days the little shop had a more 
prosperous appearance. With their 
clever fingers Mary and Ellis dressed 
me smartly and fashionably, telling me 
that I had no idea how pretty I was now 
that I was not dressed in those tailor- 
made gowns for which I had such a 
craze, and that I should look very sweet 
and picturesque when my hair began to 
grow. I only laughed at them, for I had 
never cared about iny looks. 

I had once before paid grannie Latham 
a week's visit. It was summer then; 
now it was winter. I arrived late in 
the evening, and the stately old butler 
took me at once into the old lady's 
presence, 

It was an antique quaint old room, 
that drawing-room of grannie’s, The 
turniture was all Queen Anne turniture, 
the floor was black with age and highly 
polished. The old lady herselt was very 
advanced in years—she was my mother's 
grandmother, 

“Well, Lois,” she said, tapping her 
stick on the floor—she carried one to 
lean upon—“I suppose you are tired 
to-night. Would you like to goto your 


room?” 
She presented her cheek to me to kiss 


—a cheek as polished as ivory and as 


cold, 

I told her that I was not tired, and that 
if there was anything I could do for her, 
I should be very glad to do it. 

She frowned and eyed me sharply, 
then told me that she would inform me 
in the morning of all I had to do, and at 
once bade me good-night, tapping the 
floor imperiously with her stick as she 
seated herself upon a Queen Anne settle 
by the fire, 

The housekeeper gave me a dainty 
little meal in her own room, after which 
she led the way to my bed-chamber. It 
was a little room, with no fire and very 
plainly turnished, I laughed when I 
saw it, for I was a proud young woman, 
I was not a general's daughter for noth- 


ing! 

SGrannie is going to house me very 
plainly,” I said. 

The housekeeper ,ooked uneasy, 

“TI put you here by my lady's orders,” 
she explained, “If you will excuse my 
saying so, Miss Weir, my lady, I think, 
means you to have the position of a com- 
panion this time.” 

Her words implied what I knew well 
enough, that the last time I had been a 
guest. I flushed with anger, turned 
upon my heel, and uttered an imperious 
“Good-night.” The housekeeper, «a 
gentle timid lady who had seen better 
days, answered me in a low sweet voice, 
I was atonce disarmed and sprang to- 
wards her, 

“Forgive me—I had nor ight to be rude 
to you! Weare all quick-tempered, and 
—~and I telt burt. Let us be friends, you 
and I, Mrs. Russell; we are both women 
working for our living.” 

She kissed me gently upon the cheek 
and sighed as she turned away. 

I soon settled down as Lady Anne 
Latham’s companion, and took my cue 
from her reception of me. She was 
“graunie” no longer; she was “Lady 
Anne Latham.” 

How my futher would have laughed if 
he had seen my mock humility. I think 
the old lady was amused by it too, tor 
once or twice I caught her gazing at me 
over the top of her spectacles with a 
smile in her shrewd old eyes, 

There were a couple of dogs to take 
out every day, canaries to teed, books to 
eut, flowers to place in the vases, and a 
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hundred ctherilittle things todo. Itwas 
a grand old house, and I very soon grew 
to love every stone of the quaint stately 
pile. 

The servants, too, liked me; the gar- 
dener even allowed me to cut the flowers 
imyselt—and there were no conservatories 
to equal those of Latham Grange in all 
the district. I was happy enough during 
those winter days, chiefly because I went 
my own way. 

Grannie liked solitude, and atter I had 
performed the duties she expected of me, 
I was tree to do as I chose, Ina library 
that was little used I found books that 
were of the greatest assistance to me in 
my medical studies, I spent my leis- 
ure time over them, and, for the reat, I 
dreamed my dreams as young people 
will do, 

Lady Anne found me in the library 
one day. Why she came I cannot tell, 
for she seldom leit the drawing-room. 
She only laughed when she saw me read- 
ing, and passed by me and seated herselt 
by the fire, tor the weather was bitterly 

She was a stately old lady, with pride 
ot race written on every line of her 
face, She sat looking at me for a short 
while, and I could not help teeling un- 
easy under the scrutiny of her piercing 
eyes. 

“Child,” she said, “you are very beau- 
titul!”’ 

I started, for her tone of satistaction 
amazed me, 

“Come here !"’ 

‘ I obeyed her, standing patiently before 
er, 

“You are a foolish little girl!” she said 

—~and there was a kindly accent in her 
voice which I had never heard betore. 
“You are like all modern young people— 
wrapped up in dreams of independence, 
You really wish to take your medival 
degree, do you?” 

Before I could utter the eager words 
that rose to my lips, she continued: 

“And you think the best thing I could 
do tor you would be to help you to obtain 
that degree, and to set you up in practice, 
after the style of the cath: Aad woman 
with her independent ideas?” 

Her voice had in it a tone of mockery 
which prevented me from making any 
answer, . 

“Sit down!” she said, pointing impert- 
ously to a chair, 

1 obeyed her as in a dream, 

“Ihave a better tuture tor you,” she 
said, “You have been so wrapped up in 
yourself and your romantic nonsense, 
that you have not even noticed Sir Kd- 
ward Bayley, I suppose ?’’ 

I murmured something unintelligible, 
I had noticed him indeed, tor he was our 
most frequent visitor, and I disliked 
him. He was a man past middle age, 
proud, hard, imperious, 

“He is my next-ot-kin,” she went on, 
“and I mean to marry you to him, I 
brought you here for that purpose, You 
are the last of the direct line, and I am 
morally bound to do what I can for you, 
In a tew days Sir Edward will come here 
on a short visit. As soon as you are en- 
gaged to him, your position here changes 
—you become my guest,” 

I fell upon my knees, I prayed and 
protested, All in vain, The old lady 
told me that she knew the world, and 
what it meant for a woman to be inde- 
pendent; she had seen the fallacy of ro- 
mantic poverty too, I was her kins. 
woman, and she considered it her duty 
to do what she could to ensure a good 
future for me, She would compel me 
to carry out her wishes, Then she lett 
me, 

Hours alterwards Mrs. Russell came 
tome, The fire had gone out, and when 
she touched me I shivered, She knew 
what had happened—I had no need to 
tell her, She clasped me in her arms 
and took me to her own room and soothed 
me beside her cheerful fire. She was an 
old and trusted servant, and had known 
my mother. 

“It doesn’t seem wo very long agosince 
your mother lay on the same couch, my 
darling,” she said, laying her gentle 
hand caressingly on my hair, “Yet it’s 
nigh twenty years past, I was quite 
young then, not more than thirty. She 
wasa blithe young thing, your mother, 
Heve you ever seen the portrait of her in 
the west gallery?” 

“No; [have never been into the west 
gallery.” 

“I'll take you to-morrow, My lady's 
son married a French lady, and your 
mother was theonly child, Both parents 
died when she was quite a little thing, 
and she was sent hero, My lady was 
nevet very tond of her—she hated the 
French strain in her—and as soon as she 
was old enough she married her to your 
father, a widower with two daughters 
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as old as herself, The General beid « 
high position, and was a rich man at that 
time,” 

“Did she love him—my little mother?” 
I asked wistfully. 

“What do you know of love, dear 
heart?” she asked, in amazement. 

I bid my face in the cushions where 
my poor mother had hidden hers long 
years ago, and I wondered whether she 
hed been as miserable asl was, Did she, 
too, know what love was—the love that 
made me hide my blashes—the love that, 
oppressed and tortured es 1 was, made 
my beart leap for joy? 

“Obiid,” Grannie Latham bad said, 
“you are very beautiful I” 

I lit the four candies before the long 
pler-giass in my room that night, and 
this wae what { saw—a tall slip of « girl, 
with a figure that promised to round into 
gracefal curves, a smal! head poised 
upon « very slender neck—a head that 
was literally a mase of burnished auburn 
hair—a pair of large gray eyes witb bleck 
lashes under level biack brows, and a 
nose that was very slightly aquiline, the 
face appearing s trifie pale, 1 smiled at 
Grannie Latbam’s notion. 

‘be aaid that because I am a Latham,’, 
I told myself; and I drenmed that night 
ase women dreams who loves, 

* * * a * o 
fo that was my mother! I stood in 
allence betore the picture, my heart fall 
of loving reverent admiration, She had 
the same features as myself, but she hed 
wonderful dark glorious eyes, that heid 
one because of their sadness and pas- 
sionate mystery, Her hair—luxuriant 
masaes of burnished auburn—seemed too 
heavy for her small head. Her gown of 
yellow satin was square cut, and a neck- 

lace of diamonds was round her throat. 

“I]t was painted just after her mar- 
riage,” Mre, Russell whispered in awe. 
struck tones, “Here isa portrait of her 
that was painted when she was single,” 

She drew a curtain aside, A ory broke 
from my very beart. Ob, the bright, 
laughing gipsy face; the sparkle of the 
rosy lips, the 
pearly teeth, the dimples in the cheeks, 
and the shabby little maslin gown show- 
ing the rounded outlines of ber girlish 


re, 
‘ir Raseell carefully covered the can. 
vas and we left the gallery. 

“My bad her painted,” Mre. Ras. 
sell said, “because she was the loveliest 
of all the Lathams, I never saw a face 
like hers,” abe added, “And—and”—she 
whispered—‘‘the artist, who was a young 
man, fell in love with her, and she loved 
him, That waswhy my ledy married 
her to General Weir, Obiid,” she said 
tenderfully and pitifully, laying ber hand 
upon my arm, “do not cross Lady An- 
ne!’ 

Her words only made me laugh. I, 
with my youth and my strength and my 
ambition, afraid of an old woman like 
graonie Latham, Lady Anpe though she 
wee! | ° . * o * & 


“Lola,” my grandmother aaid one day, 
‘next week Gir Biward Bayley comes 


she spoke, for, altough I hed seen a great 
deal of Sir Edward, my distant manner 
towarda bim had notin any way changed. 


whole week a continual 
round of gaiety, And I, in my shabby 
little gown, was queen of itall! I wos 
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the most besatifal of those present, Mra. 
Rassell told me, and everybody knew I 
was the choice of Sir Edward Bayley, 
grannie’s next-of kin, 

My hatred of bim changed to liking, 
for he was kind and gentile ard courte: 
ous, and by neither word nor deed did he 
let me feel that he was« party to gran- 
nle’s plans for my future. 

The festivities were past, and most of 
the guests bad departed. Lady Anne 
had called me into her boudoir. I stood, 
frightened enough, holding the letter. bag 
in my band and gezing at the face of the 
handsome old lady with a sort of fascina- 


“Olose the door!" she said, in ber usual 
imperious manner; and, when I had 
obeyed her, she pointed to s chair, 

“I have brought the post-bag,” I said 
carelessly, and laid it before her, for she 
never omitted opening it. 

There was one letter for me, addressed 
in my sister Mary’s handwriting. My 
heart beat quickly as I touched it, for I 
bed heard from ber and Ellis only the 
day before, and there had been nothing 
unusual to record, I seated myself, letter 
in band, waiting for grannie to speak. 
She was scrutinizing me keenly. 

“Lois,” she said, “I suppose you bave 
thought well over what | said to you 
recently, and have come to some de- 
cision ?”’ 

l could not make any answer, 

“You have done everything you pos- 
sibly could to induce Sir Edward to think 
that you do not wish to be his wife, I 
hove been watching you, and I bave been 
amused, 

“Sir Edward, too, has been amused, 
especially as I told bim that you were 
quite ready to be his wife, that you con- 
sidered itan honor to be chosen by bim, 
and that your reticence was only a littie 
maiden modesty, We talked matters 
over yesterday and this evening he 
will speak to you. He leaves to morrow, 
1 have told him what your answer would 
be,’’ 

A long silence followed, which at length 
1 broxe, 

“Grannie,” IT asked, a wistfulness 1 
could not control stealing into my voice, 
“when you were a girl and got married, 
did you love your husband ?”’ 

A quick look of anger come into my 
kinswoman’s face and she gazed at me 


os Berges yourself!’ she said, “In 


what way can my early love sffairs affect 
you? I did what was for my good, as I 
am trying to induce you to do for your 
own. Girle in my day were not so self. 
reliant as they are now. We were more 
willing to do whot our elders bade us, 
and to grant that they knew what was 
best for us,"’ 

*Grannie,”—I did not heed the old 
lady's anger, for I was too much in earn- 
est to think of it—“how can you know 
what is best for me? You do not know 
my tastes, my inclinations, the life } have 
hitherto lived! Let me think and act for 
myself, I am old enough, Give mea 
little heip--only a yory little! It is all I 
ask to enable ine to be independent.” 

She stamped her foot, the wistfulness 
of my voice seemed to increase her an- 


er'You have no pride!” she cried, “Re. 
member you came of an ancient house,” 

“I know it—I know it well! I sball 
never do anything to dlegrace the name 
I bear if you wil! help me to the fulfil- 
mentof my ambition, I shall strive to 
be an honor to my house, But, if you 
force me into this marriage——”’ 

Before | could proceed any further she 
interrupted me, 

“T will listen no longer to the romantic 
ravings of a silly schoolgirl!” said gran- 
nie. “I will make a slight concession, 
and give you a day longer to think mat- 
ters over, to contrast the life you are 
dreaming of in your foolish ignorance 
with the future | have prepared for you, 
secure, sheltered, prosperous aud happy. 
To-morrow Sir Edward will receive bis 
avewer, and if it is not in accordance with 
my wishes, I shall know how to dval 
with you, 

She stood up, looking so haughty and 
imperious that, notwithstanding my 
pride and fearlessness, I quailed. I knew 
well what my answer must be, and the 
thought of her anger made me turn 
coward, 

Grannie thus sent me from her pres- 
ence, and, as 1 crossed the room, I felt 
eure that I heard her heave along-drawn 
sigh. Lady Anne, too, bad once been 
young. Did she know what it wes to 
regret the past ? 

When I reached my own room, I 
opened my sister's letter, not even wait- 


ing to light a candle, but holding it close 
to the window to take advantage of the 
fast-fading daylight. 

It wae a pitifal letter. Things were all 
awry again, and poor Mary wrote in the 
lowestand most miserable of spirits. 


“If you could only come home—even 
for a day, dear—aend talk things over 
with us, we should be so grateful! We 
do not want to take you away from your 
pleasures and enjoyments; but, oh, we 
are 60 miserably upset! We seem to be 
almost paraiyzed! It is such a dreadful 
thing to have to appear in the Bank- 
ruptey Court! And there is no way of 
avoiding it uniess we can manage to pay 
a small sum —a very smal! sam—at once!”’ 

The letter went on in the same dismal 
strain, the sum and substance of the 
whole being that my sisters were in 
difficulties again and wanted my help to 
extricate them. 

I threw my sister's letter upon the 
floor. Were they to sacrifice me entirely? 
Did they not care? Had they no pity? 
1 knew they were miserable business- 
women—feebie, irresolute—and their 
foolish warting of the little money we had 
roused my indignation. I sauk upon the 
floor, kneeling wiih clasped hands, gez 
ing vaguely out upon the winter land- 
scape. Presently softer thoughts came, 

I thought of their goodness to me when 
a child, of their tender self-sacrifice, of 
the care with which they had surrounded 
me; and I made up my mind to go to 
them and help them to the utmost of my 
power, 

I lit a candle, donned a heavy mantie, 
and prepared to set off without telling 
apy one, While passing along the 
corridor a thought suddenly flashed upon 
me, 

Why should I run away like a thief in 
the night? Was [ not a free agent, on 
my way to fulfil what was only my 
duty? Might I not defy Lady Anne 
Latham, and go my way through life un- 
aided and alone? 

I knocked at grannie’s door. Her voice 
as she bade me enter bad in itan intona- 
tion of surprise, for at that hour she 
liked to be alone, I entered fearlessly, 
and told ber of my intention, She smiled 
soornfally. 

“Your sisters? Your step-sisters, you 
mean! What are they to you—what can 

claim from ? Nothing, child! 
Dn aon go quien foolish way. If 
they cannot manage a shop, why, let 
them do something else, What does it 
matter?” 

“They acted a most sisterly part to me, 
Ab, you can never guess what they did 
for mé, grannie.” A sudden thought 
flashing into my mind I went a step 
nearer to her, ‘‘You could help them, 
you know, if you gave them orders and 
told some of your friends about them; it 
would greatly assist them, Would you 
if they got over this difficulty? If you 
only saw how poor they are, lam sure 
you would be very sorry for them.”’ 

“Ah”’—she raised her head quickly— 
ig their poverty visible? Does ii strike 
you very much ?”’ 

I shuddered as 1 involuntarily glanced 
around her lovely room, 

“Yes—oh, yes! Poverty is a dreary 
thing, grannie!’ The very thought of it 
saddened me, 

“You can go home for to-night,” she 
said, aftera pause, “The train starts in 
less than an hour, I shall order the car- 
riage for you” —ignoring my evident 
preparations for walking to the station. 
“You can think matters over quite as 
well in town; and you can give me your 
decision when you return to-morrow 
afternoon,” 

I thanked her, and was driven to the 
station in her comfortable carriage. 

Great indeed was the joy of my sisters 
as they welcomed me; they poured their 
woes into my ears, wailing with bated 
breath for my decision, They looked 
#0 poor and miserable that pity awoke in 
my heart. 

The iittle room, too—how wretchedly 
shabby it seemed! My presence seemed 
to cheer and strengthen them. The shiilt- 
ing of all their worries and vexation:: on 
to my strong young shoulders appeared 
to afford them relie/, though for the mo- 
ment no decision could be arrived at. 

I thought matters over all through the 
long night, and in the morning the news 
I imparted to them brought tears of joy 
to their saddened eyes. Once more | had 

myself into the bands of stern 
duty; and Heaven only knows how hard 
it was, 

“Ellis, Mary,” Ieaid firmly, “I did not 
tell you my news last night, because I 
wanted to talk things over with you 
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quietly; but now let me give itto you. I 
am to be married to Sir Edward Bayley, 
the t ext beir to the Latham estates. You 
will both live with me; and will be very 
bappy together!" 

I could say no more—their kisses and 
their congratulations overwhelmed me, 

‘*You look pale, dear,” sald Mary anx- 
lously, looking at me intently. ‘Surely 
you will be a happy bride?’ 

“Yes, yes—of course!’’—and I laughed 
recklessly, hiding the agony of my heart. 

We spent the forenoon discussing busi- 
ness matters; and, when I left, my sisters 
were wonderfully cheered and bright- 
ened, 

It was early in the afternoon when I 
arrived at the little station near Latham 
Grange. There was no carriage waiting 
to meet me. I fancied that the station- 
master looked at me strangely as I 
tradged out to battle with the wintry 
wind. 

When I reached the house, its unusual 
appesrance struck me at once, All the 
blinds were drawn, 

“Grannie!” I thought, and my heart 
seemed suddenly to stop beating. 

Mrs, Russell met me on threshold and 
imparted the news. Lady Anne had 
been unexpectedly seized with paralysis 
during the night, and had died beforea 
doctor could be summoned. 

“Sir Edward Bayley is acting, Miss 
Weir,” she said. “Shall I tell him you 
are bere?” 

I bowed in assent and proceeded to my 
room, shuddering at the sound of my 
own faint footfall in the gloomy corridors, 
Grannie dead? I was thinking. Then 1 
was free from her wrath, and at liberty 
to act ae I chose, 

This thonght was quickly succeeded by 
another, I was more friendless and deso- 
late than ever. My little sum of money 
was gone too; we three helpless women 
were absolutely cast adrift on the sea of 
life, 

There was only one straw at which I 
could catch—Sir Edward Bayley. Ob, 
how I hated bim again! But far stronger 
and more bitter than my hatred of him 
was my contempt for myself—my de- 
testation of the meanness I was about to 
perpetrate in bartering my affection for 

d, 


At his request I went down to the 
library. : 

“Poor little white face!” he said kindly, 
as he placed achair for me before the 
blazing fire. “You look weary, Miss 
Weir, I know you arein trouble. This 
has been too much for you.” 

“No, no!’ I cried; “my leoks belie me, 
I am well—perfectiy well and strong. I 
am only alittle tired; and of course I am 
upset.” 

He looked at me strangely—kindly, I 
thought, but I could hardly tell—every- 
thing seemed so unreal as I sat with haif- 
closed eyes and clenched bands trying to 
beat back the agony at my heart, to force 
myself to think of my sisters, to place 
them first, before bonor, before even my 
love. 

The sound of his voice roused me—it 
was low and earnest, He had drawn 
near, and, as I raised my eyes to his face, 
I noticed bow kind he looked. Involun- 
tarily a cry broke from my lips, 

“Have mercy, Sir Edward—spare me!’’ 
My voice did not sound like my own, so 
bareb and sgonized was it. 

He laid bis hand gently upon mine, I 
shivered at the touch, 

“Child,” he said, “you bave been 
frightened, tortured. I know what Lady 
Latbam’s wish was, lt was never mine,”’ 

I raised my head. Tears of relief tell 
from my burning eyes. 

“lam the next of-kin,” he continued, 
“and everything is mine except a large 
sum of money that ought to have been 
your mother’s. That money Lady Anne 
squandered recklessly, She is dead now, 
but I was in her fall confidence, She re- 
pented bitterly, and would fain have 
atoned”’—he laughed—“‘by marrying you 
toan old man. I have watched you,” he 
went on, “and have seen how brave you 
are, 1 know your life’s story; I know 
your sisters’ difficulties. I ask your 

in marriage—— Nay, nay” —as a cry 
of anguish broke from me—‘‘not for my- 
self, I am too old for such asweet young 
bride, I woo in the name of my nephew, 
Raymond Ciarke!” 

“Your nephew?” I faltered. “I did 
not know——” 

He laughed at sight of the rose flush in 
my cheeks, the love-light in my eyes. 

“Ab,” he cried, “I do not sue in vain.” 

I bowed my head—I could not speak, 
Were joy and happiness really to be 
mine again ? 
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“You did not know that Raymond was 
my nephew? Long ago ne told me his 
story—the old, old story of a girl a young 
man loved and who loved him; of two 
hearts divided by poverty; each too true 
to make self the first thought. 

“Raymond was a struggling medical 
student; he had bis mother, you had your 
sisters. For them you put aside love, 
making ambition your first thougbt, 
willing to climb alone the toileome path 
to success. For them, too, you renounced 
that ambition. To heipthem, would you 
have obeyed your grandmother, Lois?” 

“I would bave tried,” I anewered. ’’I 
meant to doit, Bat, oh, love is stronger 
than duty—than everything.” 

“Chiid,” he said, earnestly, “you are a 
noble woman! Lady Anne wasted your 
mother’s money at the gaming table, To 
set matters right she would have sacri- 
ficed a brave young life, and bartered an 
old heart that still has the power to love 
and loves, 

“Tam my nephew's friend and youre, 
to help you to your lives’ happiness. | 
am your sisters’ friend, to help them out 
of their difficulties, | am master bere, 
and, with my wife, will soon bid you 
welcome,” 

His eyes twinkied, as he resumed :— 

“I would have told you all this long 
ago, and would have been your friend, 
but you warded me off very skilfully. 
You must forgive me; but in the end I 
could not resist taking a little wicked 
pleasure in teasing you.’”’ 

“Grannie,” I began, with downbent 
head. 

“Ab, yes—Lady Anne! She told you 
I was ready to do her bidding. I did not 
cross her, I only let her talk.” 

I blashed more deeply than ever at the 
thought of all she must have said, 
But she was dead, I thought of the 
dead woman lying upstairs, and I was 
silent. 

How I had misjudged him, Involan- 
tarily the thought of my mother’s por- 
trait arose in my mind, But for Sir Ed- 
ward Bayley end his generosity my life 
might have been such as hers had been, 
fall of sadness, disappointment and pas- 
sionate regrets. Now my ambition was 
to be wholly fulfilled; I was never to be 
adoctor myself, but I was to be some- 
thing that satisfied my fond heart more 
com pletely—I was to be a doctor’s wife. 

I tried to express my gratitude, put he 
would not listen. 

“In the happiness of those I love,” he 
said, “I find my reward.” 

Poor old grannie. How impotent she 
had been, for all ber pride and her im- 


perious will. 
* * * * * * * 


I am a happy wife now, and, when my 
husband steals a holiday, it isto Latham 
Grange that he likes best to go. A kind 
host bids us welcome, and by his side 
there is the woman he himself bad chosen 
to be the helpmate of his declining years, 
My sisters are prosperous now; their dif- 
ficulties were tided over, and they re- 
commenced business on a more stable 
footing. 

There are many things that please them, 
but they are happiest of all when they 
discuss the “child,’’ and congratulate 
themselves that her future is assured. 
They think 1 owe it all tothe tact that I 
took their advice and gave up ‘that 
horrid doctoring !” 


The General’s Niece. 


BY © E 











T wasa great day for Bayquay when 
General Mackay came into our midst, 
Not on account of the General bim- 

self: he was dubbed an arrogant, imper- 
tinent old fool on the very first after- 


noon. 

It wasin this way. Half adozen of us 
were in the clab smoking-room when the 
old feliow clumped in. “I want to join 
this club,” said be, right off. “Sappose 
you'll excuse formalities from 4 man of 
my atanding.” 

As honorary secretary of the club, it 
behooved me to reply to this presumptu- 
ous warrior. I did so, and made it clear 
to him thet though he might bave a 
square yard of medais for bravery, he 
will be required to take bis chance of 


election into our select society, 
Then “Bah!” said he, and out he 
stum 


ped. 

Bat he was duly elected by and by, for 
though he didn’t recommend himself to 
us, his niece, Laura Stephenson, was 
warranty for him. From the moment 
we younger ones caught sight of her, we 
knew that Bayquay had acquired some. 
thing worth baving. 
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I couldn't describe Laura Stephenson 
as she was then, even if 1 would. Suffice 
to say that her brown eyes, sweet expres- 
sion and charming figure were the most 
strange and complete contrast imagina- 
ble to her uncie’s eyes, expression and 
gouty shape. We all lost our hearts to 
her, 

It was no pretence on my part. In six 
weeks I buttoned my frockooat and had 
it out with her uncle, We were alone ia 
the morning room at the club at the 
time, 

“Particular business, eh?” said he, 
with a grow! and a frown. 

Upon the whole, the end of it was I 
followed his advice aad put Laura 
Stephenson out of my mind—asa possible 
wife to me, 

This being so I let my very particular 
friends into the secret of my interview 
with the old man. 

“Ha, hal’ then said Reymond Baller, 
‘then there’s hope for this child.” 

* _ * * 7 « . 

No one could charge Buller with living 
an unduly slow life. 

“Do, my dear fellow,” I urged bim, 
‘try your luck. I do so want to know 
what he'll say.” 

‘Say! why he’s bound to say I'm the 
very fellow forhim. I'll slap him on the 
back to begin with.” 

Two or three of the others did nothing 
to stimulate Baller, They envied him 
bis audacity; their faces said so much for 
them. 

Bat the next day it proved that our 
pet scapegrace was as little likely to be 
Laura’s suitor as I myself. 

“What did he say?” echoed Buller 
viciously, a8 he bit his cigar. “Why, 
pretty much the same as he said to you, 
with swearing in, ‘Do you swear, Mr, 
Baller?’ he asked, and I thought I could 
not do less than show him something of 
my vocabulary. By Jeve, though, he 
cut meshort. ‘How dare you use such 
language to me?’ he inquired, turning a 
sort of shot purple. ‘And put this in 
your pipe, Mr, Baller, and smoke ii; that 
however much you might be a man after 
my own heart, a forward youtb like you, 
who is not ashamed to confess that he 
drinks heavily, owes more money than 
he can pay without a wife’s help, and is 
never without a cigar in his mouth ex- 
cept when he is eating or drinking, is not 
the man for my niece to marry.’ He 
didn’t pat it quite so delicately, you 
know,” said Baller, ‘but that is the gist 
of it.” 

After this it was generally considered 
that Laura Stephenson was as unattain- 
able as the stars—at least, for any young 
men in Bayquay. 

Nevertheless we all contrived to do ner 
reverence, Her abounding amiability, 
in a quiet way, was an added incentive 
in us to such conduct—where none was 
needed. 

The winter came and then rumors be- 
gan to get about. 

Laura was more fascinating than ever 
in the pretty sealskin jacket and the 
little cap she donned in honor of the 
snow. Her cheeks, too, with the frost in 
them, made some of our heartsache, I 
can vouch feelingly for mine. There 
were slso a subscription dance or two, to 
say nothing of the Ciub Ball, and ber 
skill at waltzing was remarkable, 

It was after one of these dances that 
someone started the idea—absurd though 
it seemed—that little Tommy Fiint was 
caught in the meshes of her charms and 
was resolved to do what he could to win 
this priceless girl. 

There came a change in Tommy. He 
began to carry himself quite loftily for so 
smell a men—and poet, His eyes, too, 
assumed that look of sunny bope that 
ladies understand so well, This, of 
course, was easily explained by the fact 
that he was now often to be met in the 
more secluded parts of the Bayquay 
neighborhood, with our fair Leura for 
sole companion, 

It was abominably irritating to the rest 
of us, but we bad no remedy. 
o * * oo * * * 

About the middie of February, down 
went the curtain on an act of this play. 
The General stormed into the club one 
afternoon, with bloodshot eyes and im- 
precations, and called for a paltry bey- 


erage. 

“What's the matter, sir?’ asked Ernio 
Green, who was quenching bis thirst at 
ihe moment. 

“Matter, sir! matter, did you say? 
Why, just this—I’ve been made an infer- 
nel fool of by one of your precious towns- 
men. To think that Reuben Mackay 
should have let himseif be bamboozled 
by a whipper-snapper like Fiint! The 


tellow’s run away with my niece, sir— 
that’s what's the matter !”’ 

There were two or three others present. 
They did nothing bat stare for a reply, 
until Spencer Brown laughed, 

At this the General turned on Brown. 

“You dare to mock me, sir ?’”’ exclaimed 
he, hotly. 

“Not at all, sir,” said Brown. ‘I merely 
smiled becavee I should have thought 
Tommy Fliat the very last" 

“Hang your impertinence! There! 
I’ve done with you. I'll leave this hole 
to-morrow !"’ 

We have not seen General Mackay 
since then. 

In about three weeks Tommy and bis 
wife returned to Bayquay—to face the 
music, ae Weymond Baller said, 

Tommy had a corner of care in both 
his eyes, though he did profess to be pro- 
foundly contented. He had made it all 
right with bis grandmother, and for the 
present the young couple occupied the 
rooms vacated so summarily by General 
Mackay. 

Things seemed tolerably smooth with 
them, and of course everyone was will- 
ing enough to be friends w.th Tommy 
and his wife, 

Bat in mid-April the eare in Tommy’s 
eyes explained itself, He came to me 
with a bumble plea. 

“I aay, Smith, will you do me a great 
favor? Oome and dine with me to-nigbt. 
Excuse the very short notice, but the 
fact is, my—mother-in-law hes tele 
graphed that she is coming. She is a sort 
of second edition of her brother, I'm 
afraid, r 

“Of the General's?” 

“That’s it,” said be, desperately; and, 
in a fit of confidence, he opened fire on 
our late terrible warrior—uomasked all 
his batteries, so to speak, 

It was not enough that General Mackay 
had, in one way and another, secured a 
couple of thousand dollars out of Tom- 
my’'s pocket, and left him heaps of debts 
to pay: he had further instigated him to 
elope by telling him that Laura’s mother 
would never consent to such a marriage, 
In every particular he (Tommy) had 
been the General's very obedient dupe, 
and now the reckoning was at hand, 

The meeting was quiet enough. Mrs, 
Stephenson was not the woman to make 
ascene before others, Bat we all know 
her pretty well now, and abe is, if you 
can imagine it, the exact feminine 
equivalent of her brother, barring his 
rascalities, 

In conclusion, I need, I think, only say 
that Mrs, Stephenson shares the home of 
Mr. and Mra, Flint, and suggest that 
Tommy has had to pay a high price for 
his wife’s beauty and amiability, 

It did not take her long to see that 
there were redeeming features in dear 
Laura’s indiscreet marriage, and when- 
ever she is not lecturing on town piat- 
forms, she is, lam atraid, lecturing in 
the Flint drawing-room, 








A WoONDERFOL StTony,—As one of the 
Panama steamere was leaving the barbor 
of Havana, a beautifal widow lady named 
Howard was standing by the gunwale, 
on which her son,alad of about four 
years, was sitting, playing on « sugar 
fiageciet, which his fond mother had pur- 
chased for him of an ingenious Spanish 
confectioner, The child was greatly de- 
lighted with the toy, and biew vigorously; 
while Mra, Howard seemed to enjoy the 
little fellow’s delight as much as he did 
the flageolet, 

The transcendant beauty of the mother 
and the angelic loveliness of the obiid 
riveted every eye that observed them, 
and various were the speculations ad- 
vanced as to their history. Afier some 
time a sailor shouted, “A shark! A 
shark!" and everybody crowded to see 
the huge creature that was swimming 
alongside the vessel. 

As the passengers were remarking 
upon the appearance of the shark, « 
shriek was suddenly heard —then « 
splash; and quick as lightning the raven- 
ous monster darted upon his prey, 
Little Tommy Howard had falien from 
the gunwale, and the widowed mother 
was now childless, 

Mre, Howard, who had fainted, was 
carried below in a state of insensibility, 
The shark still ewam by the vessel’s side, 
Some of the men determined, if possibie, 
to avenge little Tommy's death; and bait- 
ing @ hoge hook with a piece of fresh 
beef, they threw it overboard, 

Almost immediately the shark swal- 
lowed it, and fifty stalwart arms pulied 
lustily at the stout rope, He was an im- 
mense monster and struggled violently, 
As soon as his nose was pulled well out 
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of the water, a nomber of Californians 
began to practice pistol shooting at his 


eyes. 
Their balis soon put a quietus upon 


him, and be was hauled, lifeless and 
limp, om board, When his huge bulk 
had been ctretohed along the deok, it was 
proposed that he should be opened, and 
the remains of the boy taken from bis 
stomach and given Christian burial, The 
proposition was immediately acted upon, 
and soon the carcase was laid open; when, 
to the utter astonishment of everybody, 
the boy was found suugly sdéated bet ween 
& couple of the monster's ribs, still play- 
ing bis flageoiet! 
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At Oranienburg, near Berlin, a colony 
of vegetarians was started some years 
9g0, and is growing slowly but steadily. 
Founded {n 1898 by seven enthusiasts on 
the subject, there is at present forty- 
seven homesteads, the abodes of thiriy- 
seven families and ten siagle men, In 
addition to the vegetables necessary for 
their own food they have pianted 35,000 
fruit trees and 15,000 berry bushes, and 
fenced in the entire property with a hedge 
of bazol nuts. 


Tue Ozar, in spite of bis insignificant 
physique, is no méan athlete, and is a 
firm believer in all healthy exercises, 
Every morning, as s00n as it is light, he 
runs @ verst (about five furlongs) ata 
good speed, usually timing bimeelf by a 
watch he carries in bis hand, His aver- 
age time for this distance is a shade under 
three minules—by no means a bad per- 
formance. He is a keen cyolist, and is 
seldom happier than when he is astride 
his favorite bicyole with a rook rifle in 


seven while riding at a good pace. 


The ex Empress of Mexico, wido 
Maximilian who was 


of 
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she is now a littie stronger, to take 

to Mexico, in the hope that the sight of 
ber old surroundings may have a bene- 
ficial effect on her brain, 


Deafness Cannot be Cured. 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased pertion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 


arene cheese 
saugtitceunaeaar si 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
Send for eireulars, free. 
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YOU CAN START 
THE YEAR WITH 
MAKING MONEY 


And you can do it bw 





way. A start now may 
mean a larger reward than 
you can think of, Our last 
offer, when distributed, 
surprised the people who 
received our checks. 
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Our Young Folks. 





AS NEVER BEFORE. 
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Senor Don Luis was the finest in 
New Mexico between Santa Fe and 
the Sandia Mountains, 

From the wide verandas one looked 
across a beautiful valley to the low foct- 
hills covered with Piniore trees, and up, 
up, towards the sky, to purple moun- 
tains, dark in shadows but gold in the 
sun, 

Summer and winter the handsome 
Spanish senora kept her scarlet jugs and 
jare on the verandas, filled with plants 
and flowers. On the low roots bung yel- 
low grain and dried grasses, mixed with 
red peppers. The floors ot the house 
were tiled, and tiny fire places built in 
the corners ot each room. 

The senor and senora bad no children 
in this home, Ina lonely graveyard just 
beyond the orchard, were buried two 
little sons—Santa and Antonio, The 
senora was sad, and scarcely a day went 
by that she did not go in the sunrise or 
the sunset with blossoms or vines to lay 
on their graves, 

San Antonita was a small Indian vil- 
lage, three miles from Don Luis’ home. 
The Mexicans and Indians were very 
happy there in houses built of Piniore 
boughs or of adobe bricks,or holes dug in 
the hillsides, callod “dag-outs,”’ where 
eight or ten men, women and children 
lived together, 

Father Orlega, trom Santa Fe, came 
always to the village to hold services tor 
Christmas, New Year and Easter. Mass 
was said early in the morning in the 
senora’s chapel, and in the evening ot 
New Year's she was to give a teast to all 
the children. 

It was always a jolly event, and Felipe, 
the little musician ot San Antonita, was 
engaged to sing and play on his violin, 
From his earliest recollections, to play 
for the senora was bis dearest and most 
sacred privilege, 

His old tather, blind Ramono, was the 
Mexican fiddler for all the dances and 
festivals for miles around, Now, little 
laughing, Spanish-eyed Felipe added his 
sweet voice and wonderful gift on the 
violin to all the gayeties of the ceremo- 
nies and feasts. 

Atter mass the senora held the little 
brown hand ot the singer a moment, and 
said t 

“This evening, my dear little triend;”’ 
but as she drove away down the valley 
road she said to herself:— 

“Tl wish I had brought Velipe with me, 
but he was to play ata wedding betore 
night,” 

The sky grew, overcast and gray; the 
flashes of sunlight flooded the jagged 
tops of the hilis, and shone like gold on 
the snowy peaks of the mountains, 

At midday not a cloud was tn the sky, 
now a flerce wind swept across the coun- 
try trom the north, and over the valleys 
clouds settled like a veil. 

The alr grew dense and icy; a sudden 
chill crept over everything as from an 
jeeberg. The snow began to tall, and 
taster and faster it blew and drifted into 
the rocks and hills, 

The little Mexicans and their scrubby 
donkeys ren and leaped down the bill- 
sides with all their might, for they un- 
derstood these sudden storms in the 
mountains well, 

The lambs and goats scrabbled to their 
corrals, and many of their herders ran 
into the chapel tor satety, 

Sometimes in Mexico out of a clear 
aky, with a hot sunshine beating down 
on the brown earth, such a storm as this 
bursts upon the high mountain land, 
lasting only a few hours in such severe 
violence, 

The curtain of gray just as suddenly 
parts and goes away, leaving the hills 
and valleys white as in an Arctic region, 
By another midday the brown hills are 
bare, and the streams are filled with 
melted snow, 

The wedding at Carmen’s house was 
postponed, blind Ramone remaining 
in the chapel, while Felipe, with his 
precious fiddie tacked ina thick cloth 
bag and swung across his shoulder, had 
started down the read leading to Don 
Luis’ home, 

The hardy little man was quite used to 
the long walk, and paid little heed to the 
warnings given him of the storm already 
begun. Keeping time to his quick steps 
with a merry little song, he noticed his 
path had suddenly grown very white; 
his eyes were blinded with the icy wind, 
and faster fell the snow. 


T's cream-colored adobe house of 
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On and on he stumbled and plodded; 
he began to climb the hills. He was to 
pass over the other side of the rocks be- 
fore he reached the valley. He held his 
fiddle in his arms, and prayed and sang. 
A thick curtain of snow covered him, 
and he had to feel his way. 

Everyone knew blind Ramone and the 
little musician of San Antonita, and ter- 
ror spread from the village to the chapel; 
from the big copper mine in the pretty 
camp near the Sandias to the house ot 
the senora, that Felipe was lost in the 
storin, 

The superintendant of the mine rang 
the bells, blew the horns at the smelters, 
and the men at the mine, the gold mill, 
the charcoal pits and the camp rap to 
see who rang the call for them to gather 
together. 

The Mexicans and the white men on 
the swiftest horses galloped towards the 
mountains, The great fires flashed over 
the snow from the smelting furnaces, the 
engines puffed and panted, the crushers 
in the stamp mills thundered through 
the storm, Juan, the big Indian hunter, 
started out on foot, for he was used to 
getting deer in the mountains. 

At last the snow ceased to tall, the wind 
lulled, and the sky cleared, The horse- 
men fired guns and pistols as they 
plunged through drifts, across the wide, 
white valley. 

Quick, sudden flashes and the reports 
in quick succession rang trom hill to 
hill, Nota track of man or beast on the 
white ground. The whole country was 
silent and cold as death, 

The horsemen crossed the valley, and 
the gray sky had turned & silver. The 
moon came out as clearly beautitul as if 
the whole world had already torgotten 
the storm. 

The horses were led, the hills climbed, 
and every hiding place examined. They 
lost their footing and stumbled into 
chasms and ditches, and no sound, no 
trace of the lost boy. 

“Leave the animals below with Alles- 
sandro; climb up these rocks; the miners 
blasted here last year; we'll find the 
chap!” shouted Juan, as he sprang trom 
craggy point to sharp rock, and brushed 
off snow with a tree-top he dragged be- 
hind him. 

Again the guns were fired; heads bent 
almost to the ground as they breathlessly 
listened, They crept on their hands and 
knees, and swung themselves over dan- 
gerous chasms, 

“Boys, I see a light! Fire a pistol; 
another!” 

Twice, three times, and then silence 
like the grave. Again they lay on the 
ground and listened, as for life. Juan 
whispered as he crawled downward to- 
wards a great gorge at the foot of the 
rocks, 

“Hark! hark! Felipe! It is indeed 
Fellpe !" 

Far away in the pertect stillness a 
sweet young voice sang, in boyish, high, 
clear notes, the hymn to the Virgin, 

Juan leaped like a deer from rock to 
rock, Two Mexicans tollowed him, 
They shouted and yelled and hallooed, 
while the ponies far off whinnied and 
pranced in the snow at the sound of their 
masters’ voices. 

“A smoke!” and a taint flicker of fire- 
light across the chasm at their feet. They 
crawled along the narrow place and 
again listened, . 

The sweet child voice sang over and 
over, underneath the rocks, One bound! 
one cry of joy! and Juan held the little 
singer in his big arms, The rocky cave 
was glittering with the blue and green 
ot the rough copper ore. 

The place was dark in the shadow ot 
the rocks, and bya little fire of twigs 
and leaves crouched Felipe, his head 
bandaged with his red handkerchief, and 
the precious fiddle wrapped in a mantle 
ot leaves by his side, 

With all the passionate exclamations 
of the Mexican and Indian tongue, Juan 
hugged the child to his breast, while he 
asked ;— 

“Are you hurt, Felipe? How did you 
get here, and are you faint and cold?” 

Oh, that all the boys and girls could 
hear the musical Spanish words as little 
Felipe told his story. 

With the fiddle once more strapped to 
his shoulders, Juan took Felipe on his 
back, as if he were game, and climbed 
to the top of the rocks, 

Shouts of joy rang through the foot- 
hills and across the valley, as with the 
moonlight over the snow the horsemen 
went towards San Antonita, towards the 
camp, and carried the good tidings. 

Wrapped in a blanket and carried by 
Allessandro on his pony, Felipe reached 
the senora's house amid cheers and songs 
ot joy. 


“I must play for the beautiful senora 
to-night. She will wait tor me.” 

“Bat you are weak, and the wound 
from the rocks is bad, and——” 

“Ah, no, Allessandro, I can fiddle! 1 
can sing. 

Colored lanterns hung on the veran- 
das, the paths and roads were all cleared 
away. The groups of dark-taced child- 
ren already come to the feast, gathered 
to meet Felipe at the door. 

The storm had made them late in com- 
ing, but for miles they had been brought 
on burros,in strongarms or in heavy 
wagons, For none were allowed to miss 
the feast. 

The senora bade them carry the child 
to her own room, where with tears and 
joytul prayers she welcomed him. His 
wound was slight, but with her own solt 
fingers she bathed and dressed it, and 
trom the bountifal wardrobe ot her own 
little son she brought out some bright, 
dry clothing. 

In a jacket, all braided in silver, and a 
crimson sash knotted over the short 
trousers, with silk stockings and dainty 
shoes, Felipe was led before the waiting 
guests, with the honor of a king. 

“Play, Felipe, play! Singa hymn of 
thankagiving.” 

Standing on the raised platiorm beside 
the musicians from Sante Fe, with the 
pale pink cluster of mistletoe, like drops 
ot wax hanging over his head, the little 
musician of San Antonita tucked his 
fiddle under his chin, fixed his radiant 
dark eyes on the face of “his beloved 
senora,” and played and sang with all 
the soul of music within him. 

Strong men wept, and the senora knelt 
in prayer; the children joined in the 
song, and they sang praises to Heaven 
for the rescue of Felipe, as they never 
sang before. 

 — — 

Memony’s Tricks,—O! all human fac- 
ulties that of memory is the most mys- 
terious. Whilst, without doubt, it is the 
most useful, it is perhaps the least under- 
stood of one’s faculties. 

A peculiar disease of the brain is 
called aphasia, and some of its manifes- 
tations have been most peculiar. It seems 
that itis the memory—or laek of it—ot 
proper names that aphasia first asserts 
itself. . 

This is accounted for by the theory that 
proper names are held in the mind by 
the fewest ties of association, Therefore, 
the first symptoms of aphasia are often 
the forgetting of one’s own name and 
those of close triends. 

Some two months since the police ot 
asmall northern town were surprised 
by a man entering headquarters and 
asking for aid in identifying himselt. 
He had forgotten who he was, and could 
remember nothing that had occurred the 
previous day. 

A man named Helong afflicted with 
this peculiar disease had lost the power 
to recognize more than four words, 
**Yes,’’ **no,” “three,” and “helo’’—the 
last word a mutilated edition of his own 
name. 

Itasked whether he had children he 
would reply *Three,” but hold up tour 
fingers. “How many boys?” “Three,” 
and two fingers were held up. When 
questioned as to the number ot girls he 
acted inthe same manner, andin ans- 
wer to the query, “What is the time?” 
he replied “Three,” but held up ten fin- 
gers—the actual hour, 

An attache of the German Embassy at 
St. Petersburg went out one morning to 
make a round of social calls, and on go- 
ing into a house where the servant, not 
knowing him,asked for his name in 
order to announce it, the diplomat forgot 
it, and had to turn to another visitor for 
aid, 

This ludicrous predicament had some- 
thing ot a parallel in the case of Sir 
Henry Holland, who spent several hours 
in exploring a mine in the Harz Moun- 
tains, and getting faint trom fatigue for- 
got every word of German, in whieh lan- 
guage he had been conversing with his 
guide. 

Sir Henry could not recollect enough 
to make the request to be taken out of 
the mine, and not until he came to the 


surface and enjoyed a good lunch did he 
recover his command of the language. 





Or all jeg Bg fo Se Covired, next te 
goodness 0} tact a eness 0 
manner are the most desirable. A 
brusqae, shy, curt manner, a cold in- 
difference, a 8 petulence, a poate 

an 


wound 
ot half their virtue. It is worth while to 


doa — thing graceful! -_ tactfully. 
The a certain demeanor 
which never aoe” a mistake, which 


is the feelings of a loved one as 
| seen ~& a mother cherishes her deli- 
cate’ li child. In time such tact be- 
comes natural, and makes others happy. 
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The World’s Events. 


There are 45,000 artists in Paris, more than 
half of them painters. 


The Greeks and Arabians used the violet 
a6 a cure for wounds. 


Ot the 51,000 breweries estimated to be in 
the world, 26,000 are in Germany. 


Two volcanoes in Iceland are advertised for 
sale in a Copenbagen paper. The price asked 
is about $500, 


It is the boast of the dairymen of Holland 
that in their country there is a cow to every 
inbabitant. 


In the East the rose of Jericho Js said to 
blossom at Christmas, close at Good Friday, 
and open again on Easter morn. 


The vulture’s eye is so constructed that it is 
a high-power telescope, enabling the bird to 
see objects at a great distance. 


Kndiess leather belts, acting as moving 
staircases, convey the patrons of a large Par- 
isian store from one floor to anotber. 


In Alx-la-Chapelle eight hundred tons of 
steel wire are used up annually in the manu- 
facture of needies—4,500,000,000 in number. 


The bicycle marriage bas evidently had its 
day,and the very latest thing in London is 
for the party to goto the church by electric 
cab. 


The University of Calcutta is said to be the 
largest educational corporation in the world. 
Every year it examines over ten thousand 
students. 


Flies dry up and die on the approach of cold 
weather, and from the eggs laid by them dur- 
ing the summer comes afresh brood in the 
following spring. 


Birds eat poke berries in preterence to other 
kinds when they wish to cut down their 
weight so as to fly well. Some of the anti-tat 
remedies contain poke berry juice. 


At the Czar's coronation ceremonies at 
Moscow there were 2,000 yards of American 
moquetie carpeting used. Eight thousand 
were used at Queen Victoria's jubilee. 


The mole is not blind,as many persons 
suppose, Its eyes are hardly larger than a 
pin head,and are carefully protected from 
dust and dirt by means of enclosing hairs. 


Seven years ago a dynamo of eighty horse- 
power wasa wonder, but to-day dynamos of 
2,000 horse-power are not exceptional, and 
electric locomotive engines of 100 tons’ ~veight 
are demanded. 


The most easterly point of the United 
States is Quoddy Head, Me.; the most west- 
erly, Atto Island, Alaska; the most northerly, 
Point Barrow, Alaska: the most southerly, 
Key West, Fla. 

Almonds are imported trom France, Spain, 
Italy,and the Levant. The long sweet al- 
monds known as Jordan almonds, from 
Malaga, and the broad almonds trom Valen- 
cia, are considered best. 


The proportion of killed tothe number of 
railway travelers is: In France, one in nine- 
teen million; Great Britain, one in twenty- 
eight million; and in the United States, one 
in two million four hundred thousand. 


The flags to be hoisted at one time in sig- 
naling at sea never exceed four, It is an in- 
teresting arithmetical fact that with eighteen 
various colored flags,and never more than 
fourata time,no fewer than 78,642 signals 
can be given, 


The eyeball resis in a cushion of fat, by 
which it is surrounded on every side. When 
the system becomes greatly emaciated 
through disease, this fat is absorbed and the 
eye sinks further into the head, thus giving 
the sunken appearance so common to dis- 
ease. 


Heat bolidays have been established by law 
in the public schools of Switzerland. Recog- 
nizing the weli-known fact that the brain 
cannot work properly when the heat is ex- 
cessive, the children are dismissed trom their 
tasks whenever the thermometer goes above 
a certain point. 








BEFORE 
A GIRL MARRIES 


She ought, if possible, to learn 
to play the piano. Music is a 





great factor ina home. THe 
Lavies’ Home Journat will 
send a girl, free of all expense, 
to any musical conservatory 
she likes; pay her board and 
give her a piano in her own 
room. 300 girls have already 
been so educated, free. 
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WITH PEACE AND LOVE. 


BY D. B. 








Farewell, old year! e’en while we hall 
The new-born king to-day, 

Our bearts must grieve for thee, old friend, 
That thou hast passed away. 

Full merrily thou camest here, 
Just twelve short months ago, 

And it with thee came shadows, too, 
*Twas not thy fault, we know. 


Yet sunshine came with thee, as well, 
And thou wert true to some 

Who cannot bear to let thee go, 
That a new king may come. 

But we will trust ibat he has brought 
Good gifts from God above, 

And may his reign be bright and fair, 
And filled with peace and love. 


HUMOR IN THE TEXT. 








Curious things are on record in the 
matter of sermon-texts. When ladies 
wore their ‘‘topknots’’ ridiculously 
high it occurred to Rowland Hill to 
admonish them from the pulpit, and he 
did it by means of the words, ‘‘Top- 
knot, come down,’’ which he evolved 
from Matthew where he says, ‘‘Let him 
which ison the house-top not come 
down.”’ 

Of course nothing but the exceeding 
quaintness of the preacher could have 
excused such a liberty with the sense 
and sound of the sacred text. It was 
almost as bad as Swift’s uniquely brief 
discourse on the text, ‘‘He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.’’ ‘My friends,’’ said the Dean, 
as he closed the book, ‘‘if you approve 
of the security, down with the dust.’’ 
As a matter of fact, it is usually only 
the quaint preachers who do venture 
on such liberties. 

Evea on the sombre subject of matri- 
mony the clerical humorist has had his 
joke in the way of texts. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the humor has been uncon- 
scious, as when the absent-minded 
preacher, forgetting that his congrega- 
tion were on the tiptoe of expectation 
in regard to a recent capture by one of 
their lady members, announced as his 
text, ‘‘Behold! the bridegroom cometh.”’ 
But more often the humor, it may be 
suspected, has been intentional. So, 
at anyrate, the young bride must have 
regarded it when, having extracted a 
promise of a wedding sermon from her 
vicar, she heard the text announced, 
‘*Yea, and abundance of peace so long 
as the moon endureth’’--the honey- 
moon, of course! 

The New England Puitan fathers 
were especially good at this kind of 
thing, party no doubt because they 
shared to such an extent their domestic 
joys and sorrows with the members of 
their congregation. Parson Turell—of 
whom Dr. Holmes has written, ‘‘Over 
at Medford he used to dwell’’—had for 
his first wife a handsome brunette, and 
the first sermon he preached after his 


wedding was from the text, “I am’ 


black but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem.’’ 

When he married a second time, the 
bride very likely had the choice of the 
text, for it was found to be, ‘‘He is al- 
together lovely; this is my beloved, and 
this is my friend.’’ Brides really were 
allowed to select the texts in those days 
of New England bistory. Thus, when 
a certain John Physick and Mary Pre- 
scott were married in Portland in 1770, 
the lady gave the preacher the following 
text for the bridal Sunday; ‘‘Mary hath 
chosen that good part.’’ 

Again, when Abby Smith, daughter 
of Parson Smith, married Squire John 
Adams—whom her father disliked so 
much that he declined having him 
home to dinner—she chose this text for 
her wedding sermon: “John came 
neither eating bread nor drinking 
water, and ye say he hath a devil.’ 
The high-spirited bride, it is interesting 
to note, had the honor of living to be 
the wife of one President of the United 
States and the mother of another. 





It is indeed almost incredible what 
things were done by the New England 
divines in the way of making their 
texts suitable for occasions and events. 
Dr. Mather Byles, of Boston, being dis- 
appointed through the non-appearance 
of a minister named Prince, who had 
been expected to deliver the sermon, 
himeelf preached from the text, ‘‘Put 
not your trust in princes.’’ 

Texts have often been chosen with 
the view of conveying a gentle admoni- 
tion to some one of the preacher's 
hearers who might be supposed in 
special need of it. The best story in 
this connection is perhaps that of the 
very evangelical old canon who had a 
son of advanced ritualistic tendencies. 
In due course the younger cleric ob- 
tained a living, and was very anxious 
that his father should preach in his 
church. At last, after long delay and 
much persuasion, the canon consented, 
and the rector was delighted. His joy 
was, however, shortlived; for when the 
old man gave out his text, it ran, 
‘Lord, have mercy upon my son, for 
he is a lunatic.”’ 

One minister in a New England com- 
munity once felt it necessary to reprove 
a money-making parishioner who had 
stored and was holding in reserve (with 
the hope of higher prices) large quan- 
tities of corn which was sadly needed 
for consumption in the town. The 
parson preached from the very appro- 
priate text in Proverbs, ‘‘He that with- 
holdeth corn, the people shall curse 
him.’’ As he grew warmer in his ap- 
plication of the text, he expected to see 
some signs of penitence in the corn- 
dealer; but that worthy only sat up stiff 
and defiant. At last the preacher could 
bear it no longer, and roared out, 
“Colonel Ingraham! Colonel Ingraham! 
you know I mean you; why don’t you 
hang down your head!’’ The Colonel 
should have belonged to the congre- 
gation of the colored preacher who de- 
plored that he could not say a word to 
his people about stealing chickens be- 
cause ‘it would throw such a coldness 
ober de meeting.’’ 

There is at least one case on record 
of a man finding a libel in the words 
of a hymn given out by his minister; 
and, no doubt, if we had some of the 
old humoristsin the pulpit in these 
days there would be instances of libel 
in the sermon-text too. An English 
clergyman had two curates, one a com- 
paratively old man, the other very 
young. With the former he had not 
been able to work agreeably; and on 
being invited to another living, he ac- 
cepted it, and took the young curate 
with him. Naturally there was a fare- 
well sermon; and we can imagine the 
feelings of the curate who was to be 
left behind when he heard the text 
given out, ‘‘Abide ye here with the ass, 
and I and the lad will go yonder and 
worship.’’ 


Grains of Gold. 


Toll and pleasure, in their nature opposites, 
are yet linked together. 

No one can be provident of bis time who is 
not prudent tn the choice of his company. 

‘The great danger in trying to get something 
for nothing is that you may get what you 
deserve. 

The true greatness of man isto be found in 
his capacity for forming cherishing ideals, 
and those only the beat. 

The water that bas no taste is purest; theair 
that has no odor is freshest; and of all the 
modifications of manner, the most generally 
pleasing is simplicity. 


The best equipment tor well-doing is in the 
experience gained from having done well be- 
fore. The reward of performing one duty is 
the power to fulfil another. 

No man is beaten until he gives up. To 
stop trying is the only defeat. Many a man 
owes success to the fact that he never seemed 
to know when he was beaten. 

Blessed is the man who has the gift of mak- 
ing friends. It involves many things, but 
above all is the power of going out of oneself 
and seeing and appreciating whatever is 
nobie and loving in another man. 
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Femininities. 


The most dangerous kind of flattery is the 
very common kind that we bestow upon our- 
selves, 


Most of us feel that We are profound au- 
thorities on the management of other peo- 
ple’s children, 


A grand-daughter of the Duke of Argyll is 
an accomplished bagpiper, and headed a 
Highland band in a march, 


One of the best toasts ever given: “Woman 
—the last word on our lips, because it comes 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 

We often hear ot a person who has com- 
mand of many languages, but it is seldom 
that one is mistress of her own tongue, 





According to law, @ lady witness must 
raise her vell and expose her tace, so that the 
jury may judge by ber features as to her 
truthfulness, 


A wealthy lady recently ordered an apron 
that cost $00. It in made of Brussels rose 
point in a floral scroll design, and bas a 
border of roses. 

It has been demonstrated that women- 
prompters’ voices are more distinct on the 
stage and are less audible inthe auditorium 
than men's voices, 


A German poet says thata young girl isa 
fishing rod; the eyes are the hook, the smile 
the bait, the lover the gudgeon, and marriage 
the butter in which he Ia fried. 


Burmese couples have an excellent way of 
com posing their domestic differences, They 
separate for a time, each enjoying a spell of 
single life, and then they return to their 
former companionship. 


Friend from the next street (to happy 
father): “Hallo, Jills, let me congratulate 
you! I hear that you bavea new boy at your 
house,”"’ Happy Father: “By George! can 
you hear bim all that distance?" 


“Bat lam so unworthy, darling!" be mur- 
mured, as he held the dear girl's band in bis. 
“Ob, George!" she sighed, “if you and papa 
agreed upon every other point as you do on 
that, how happy we could be!" 


Lady: “But it seems to me you ask very 
high wages, when you acknowledge that you 
haven't had much experience,” 

Bridget: “Sure, marm, ain't it harder for 
me when I don’t know how?” 


The Russians say: “Twice isa woman dear 
—when she comes to the house, and when 
she leaves it.” “Before going to war, say a 
prayer; before going to sea say two prayers; 
before marrying, say three prayers,” 


“I believe you'd stand before a mirror all 
day,” said Mr, Closely snappishly, “doing 
nothing but changing your dresses,” 

“Perhaps I woulde replied Mra, Closely 
dreamily, “if Il bad the dresses,” 


“Why did you resign from the militia?’ 
asked the fair visitor of her hostess, 

“The colonel said I must bave my helmet 
trimmed just like the other helmets in the 
regiment, and | simply wouldn't stand it,” 


Why they never speak.—Mra. Newlywed: 
“Would you work fora husband after mar- 
riage?" 

Mra. Oldtied: “Not if i bad to work as bard 
for one as you did before you got yours,”’ 


An autography of “Charlie Wilson,” or 
Catherine Coombs, has been published in 
England, For forty-two years this strange 
being paraded in masculine attire and mar- 
ried two women, who lived with her for 
years without betraying her secret. 


Drusilla: “I did not see you at the Swell- 
tons’ reception last night, dear.’ 

Dorothy: “No; I hoped to be able to go up 
to the last moment, but was prevented.” 

Drusilla (eweetly): “Yea; I know the tayi- 
tations were limited. 


A little square of soft leather rubbed over 
with prepared chalk and then taken out, 
serves many a fair one Instead of the more 
palpable powder puff. If a “hem stitched” 
bandkerehief be carried, one hem can be 
opened, the little leather rolled up, pushed in, 
and #o secreted, 


Tortoiseshel! cate are said to have come 
originally from the Danish island Langelan, 
which Is also the home of the finest dogs, 
called “Great Danes.” The famous dogs, as 
in the case of horses, display a great fondness 
for tortolseshell cats, with whom they form 
inseparable com panionsbi ps. 


Ata reception given in honor ot President 
McKinley a short time ago a little girl, in- 
stead of just shaking hands like tke grown- 
up folk put up ber mouth to be kissed, 

She wasa very little girl,and ber mouth 
was very sweet and tempting. Before any- 
body could realize it the President stooped 
down and kissed her. 

“Why, Dollie!" said ber astounded mother, 
after they bad passed out. “How could you?" 

“Well,” replied the little girl, “I fought it 
would be interestin’ to tell my grandehil- 
dren.” 


“Why is it that the attendants in telephone 
offices are all women?” Mra, Brown asked 
her husband, 

“Well,” answered Mr, Brown, “the man- 
agers of (be telephone offices were aware that 
no class of attendants work #o faithtully as 
those who arein love with their labor; and 
they knew that women would be fond of the 
work in the telephone offices.” 

“What isthe work ina telephone office?’ 
Mrs. Brown turther inquired, 

Talking,” answered Mr. Brown; and the 
conversation came to an end. 
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Masculinities. 


No man can make a fool of bimeell all the 
time. He has to sleep oocasionally. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Ohio gets S00 
a year; the Lieutenant Governor of Pennsy!- 
vania gets %,500, 

CO When a man takes your band with a firm, 
cordial grasp, it isa sure sign that his heart 
is full or bis purse empty. 


There is one thing to be said for the man 
who makes himself the burden of his con- 
versation—he is full of his subject, 





An optimist isa man who goes around all 
the time with an idiotic emile insisting that 
other men have something wrong with their 
livers, 


Every man has a sortofan idea that the 
Lord wouldn't be mean enough to pay no at- 
tention to all the praying his wife has done 
for him. 


Before the average man gets bis name 
written on the scroll of fame somebody or 
something jogs his elbow and spoils the 
algnature. 


Colored Britons have tormed a club in Len- 
don, They oome trom Demerara, Trinidad, 
the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone, and most 
of them are medical or law students, 


The German Emperor has the reputation 
of being an excellent markaman, It is esti- 
mated that in the course of his career as a 
sporteman~be has killed over 20,000 head of 
game, 


Admirals and generals are of equal rank, 
but the former take precedence whenever 
two officers belonging to each grade meet to- 
gether, the Navy being considered the more 
distinguished service, 


The names of habitual drunkards in Lau- 
ben, Prussian Silesia, are printed, and a list 
ian given to each innkeeper. Any person 
supplying one of them with Intoxteants Is 
subject to a heavy fine. 


To know, and tothink that we know not, 
is the bighest pitch of merit, Not to know, 
and to think that we know, is the common 
malady ot men, If you are afMfilcted at this 
malady, you will not be infeeted with it. 


Harlow Spencer, of Fort Spring, Ky., now 
seventy-six years of age, vowed fifty-three 
yeors ago that he would never again vote, 
because of the defeat of Henry Clay, and he 
has kept his vow, in spite of the appeals of 
all bis frienda. 


A Bt. Louls thief who stole a pair of hove 
from a young woman denied the charge when 
in court the nextday, The Judge ordered an 
examination, and, when the thiet's trousers 
were rolled up, the misting hose were re- 
vealed in all their gorgeour hues. 


William H. Kroger, of San Francisco, 
thrashed the clergyman who married him 
because he was asked to pay what he thought 
was too large afee. Mra. Kroger then re- 
fused to live with her husband, evidently be- 
ing in fear of Kroger’s style of argument, 


A sensibly planned library is completely 
lined with bookcases to the height of a rather 
tall wainscoting, with no shelves running 
farther up the wall, #0 that every book may 
be easily reached, and portable steps—that 
library bugbear which has kept many a good 
book in retirement—need never be brought 
into requisition, 


“Where's the hammer, Anna Maria?” “In 
the attic, John.” “If you saw itin the attic, 
why didn't you bring it down?” “1 didn't 
see it.” “Then who did?’ “No one thatl 
know of.” “Then how in creation do you 
know it's in the attic?” “I heard you up 
there yesterday driving a nail,” 


He tound bis hair wae leaving him at the 
top of his head, and took his barber to task 
aboutit, “You sold me two botties of stuif 
to make the hair grow——" “It in very 
strange it won't grow again,” interrupted the 
barber; “I can’t understand it.” “Well, look 
here," said the man,"l don't mind drinking 
another bottle, but thia must be the last!” 








$11,500 
TO BE DIVIDED 


Within a short time 
by THe Lapres’ Home 
You can have ? 
some of it just as well as 
not. Never were such 
chances possible before. 
See for yourself by writ- 
ing to 
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black net; the front is trimmed at the 
foot with puffing of chiffon, above which 
are rows of black and gold passementerie; 
the bodice is of silk, covered with chifion 
which is continued in loops below the 
waist; the front, of gold and white bro. 
cade, is pointed above the bust; 
sleeves are composed of bows of 
ribbon, with pleatings of chiffon at 
back, 

In another dress was pale bi 
striped with a narrow line of 
with flowers and foliage between; 
foot of the skirt is trimmed with 
shaped pleatings of white oniffon, 
bodice is tight-fitting, and is trim 
round the top with fan-piestings 
cbiffon, which also composes the 
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of chiffon; the sleeves are of chiffon, 
ornamented with rosettes of velvet and 
clusters of roses, 

The skirt of an elegant dinner dress 
was of geranium colored satin duchesse, 
ornamented with applique patterns of 
black Chantilly lace and biack silk and 
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of a folded collar band of bright emerala- 
green vaivet, an uncommon contrast 
with the black and white of the skirt, 
and at the same time a perfect harmony 
with the rich brown tones of the Russian 
aeble, 

Jewelry embroideries continue to hold 
their own, more especially es far as even- 
ing dresses are concerned, A very dainty 
bell gown with a plain ekirt of pale biue 
satin duchesse, lined with Malmaison 
pink silk, has a lovely little bodice- 
pouched slightly back and front, and very 
finely tuoked, the tucks running down 
from the decoilete to the waint, and each 
tiny tack sewn with small diamonds. 
The effect is brilliant in the extreme, and 
yet at the same time very dainty, 

The waistband is of bine satin, tightly 
swathod round the figure, and finished 
in the centre of both back and front with 
big satin bows, the upright ends of which 
are caught against the bodice with small 
diamond ornaments, 

The sleeves consist merely of two or 
three airy puffs of pale biue tulle, while 
the delicate color of the lining is cleverly 
repeated in the clusters of Malmaison 
carnations which find « place on one side 
of the quaint little gathered chemisette 
of pale blue oniffon, together with a 
bunoh of lillies of the valley, 

The always successful combination of 
daffodil yellow with heliotrope is seen to 
groat advantage in another lovely even- 
ing gown, the skirt of which ie made of 
yellow brocade, lined and ruched inside 
the hem with beliotrope silk, 


a light tracery of fine gold thread, Round 
the shoulders there is a ficha of rery fine 
lace, caught up on one side with a bunch 
of mauve lilac, but arranged so that the 





long ends, after being drawn through « 
narrow foldéd waistband of mauve 
mirror velvet, droop gracefully over the 
skirt, for some little distance below the 
knee, 

There is « curious revival this season 
in some of the very smartest evening 
gowns of the long straight draperies of 
net, gauze, back of the skirte only, and 
which were known some years ago as 
“waterfall backs.” 

The mode isa pretiy one, and in its 
modernized form is sure of a certain 
measure of success. It certainly lent an 
sir of great distinction to a charming 
dance dress, which will be included in 
the troussesu of s youthful bride whose 
wedding will take place very shortly. 

The gown in question is of pink satin, 
with an overskirt of pink point d’esprit 
net, covered in front and at the sides, 
from the waist to the knees, with a second 
Ccrapery of silver-embroidered net, the 
“vermicelli” designe being traced in 
glittering sliver paillettes. Below this 
drapery tkere is a gathered flounce of 
point d’esprit net, bordered with ruches 
and ruffies of pink chiffon, and headed 
by a wreath of wild pink roses, the grace- 
tui outline of which gives « kind of tab- 
lier effect to the draperies of silver-em- 
broidered net. 

The whole of the back of the skirt is 
under a “waterfall” drapery of point 
@esprit net, the effect of which is ex- 
ceedingly gracefal, giving great length 
and elegance to the figure, The dainty 
bodice is in every way worthy of this 
original and effective skirt. It has 
draperies of pink satin coming from one 
shoulder, while the other half of the 
bodice is covered with the silver-em- 
broidered net. The folds are drawn 
down under a satin waistband, while 
the deocolette is wreathed round with 
wild roses, The sleeves are quite smail 
and very as one is made 
of pink satin and the other com posed en- 
tirely of point d’esprit net. 


—_— 
Odds and Ends. 
USEFUL HINTS ON A VARIETY OF 8UB- 
JEOTS, 


Dry bread is much easier of digestion 
than fresh, It is estimated by physiolo- 
giste that over ten per cent of dry bread 
undergoes salivary digestion while being 
masiicated, whileof fresh bread less than 
two per cent is thus changed. 

Local Applications, — The object of 
poultices, etc, is to relax the skin and 
the surrounding tissues and to apply 
warmth and moisture to any one part of 
the body, so causing # superficial redness 
to relieve a deeper inflammation causing 
pain. 

Linseed Meal Poultice,—Pour boiling 
water into a basin, stir quickly with one 
hand and sbake in with the otber, suffi- 
cient linseed meal to make the ponitice 
of a consistency to spread smoothly on a 
piece of reg or flannel, the edges of which 
should be turned over the ends of the 
poultice in order te make it look neat, 

See that everything is in readiness be- 
fore beginning to mix the poultice, 
Warm the utensils, and see that the water 
bolls, Let the poultice be light and not 
too wet, Obange the poultice frequently 
eo that the perron never feeis it getting 
cold, 

A Bread Poultice.—To make this, use 
coarse bread crums from stale bread, 
stirred into a basin of bot water, cover 
up and put to stand by the fire for three 
or four minutes, strain the water off, and 
add fresh water, boiling, pour it off and 
spread the poultice on rag or flannel and 
apply with muslin or tissue paper over 
the surface, otherwise the gluten iu the 
bread ie apt to stick on the skin and form 
a orust, 

Mustard should be mixed with cold 
water from one toaspoonfal to half an 
ounce of laudanum, scoording to the size 
required, and apply with oll silk over it 
to keep in the beat, 

Turpentine Stoup.—This can be made 
fa the same way asa laudanum fomenta- 
tion, or a better plan is to sprinkle the 
folded flannel first with from two spoon- 
fale to one ounce of turpentine, and then 
wring out in boiling water; by this 
method the turpentine gets more equally 
distributed all over the flannel, and is 
not #0 likely to cause little blisters, 

When carrying poultices from one 
room to another it ic a good plan to put 
them between two hot piates to keep 
them hot. Always if possible use a 
wringer made likea smal! round towel 
with a stick run through each end; when 
wringing out fomentations it saves burn- 
ing the hands. A patent fomentation 
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heater saves all heating of water or tron- 
ble of wringing, and may be bought for 
about 25 cents; it also warms up poultices, 
#0 that they may be used again if neces- 
sary. 

A Cotton Wool Jacket can be made 
with cotton. wool tacked inside a calico 
Jacket; it is usetul, and often better than 
& poultice in cases of lung disease, When 
spplying blistering fluid mark out the 
size of the blister required with oil or 
ointment to prevent the fluid running 
down the skin and so causing a blister of 
too large an evtent. 

Charcoal Poultice.—One ounce of char- 
cosl to four ounces of linseed meal or 
bread crumbs, stir the charcoal in while 
mixing, and sift finely-powdered char- 
coal over the surface before applying. 
Useful in cases of old sores and ulcers, 

Bran Poultice.—Make a flannel bag» 
Partly fill with bran, sew it up and pour 
boiling water over it, wring out and ap- 
ply; or, the bran may be baked and ap- 
plied dry. Salt bags may be used in the 
same way. 

Fomentations.—Wring folded flannel 
outin boiling water and apply with oil 
silk over it to keep in the beat, 

Soda Fomentations.—Iwo ounces of 
soda to one pint of boiling water; useful 
in some cases of rheumatism. 

Poppy head Fomentation.—Break up 
the heads of two poppies, and boil them 
in two pints of water, till the quantity is 
reduced one half. Wring out folded fian- 
nel in decoction, and apply; useful in 
cases of pain, when severe, 

Balloons,—One pint of milk, one pint of 
flour, three eggs, one saltepoonful of salt; 
separate the eggs, beat them light, mix 
with the milk, stir in the flour gradually; 
beat it well; whiek the white until stiff 
and dry, butter small cups, fili half fali, 
bake in a quick oven, and send to the 
table hot. 

Gateau of Apples.—In a quart of water 
boll three pounds of loaf sugar tili a 
thick syrup is obtained. Then core and 
peel four pounds of good cooking apples, 
and add to the syrup. Squeeze in the 
juice of three lemons and boil all to- 
gether till nearly a paste. Pour into 
moulds, end when cold turn out a solid 
jelly. 

Minute Pudding.—Three cupfuls cf 
milk, two cupfula of boiling water, a 
cuptul of flour, two eggs, a teaspoonful 
of salt. Put twoocupfuls of milk into the 
double boiler, and use remaining cupful 
to mix the flour toa cream. Add the hot 
water to the hot milk, and bring to the 
boiling point, Beat the eggs light, stir 
them into the flour mixture, add the salt, 
and pour into the boiling milk and water. 
Cook for ten minutes, stirring constantly. 
Serve bot with lemon or vanilla sauce, 

Veal Cutietsa,—Roll in bread crumbs, 
and fry slowly until browned. When 
done, pour the following sauce over them 
and serve, Sauce.—One large teacupful 
of tomatoes, one teaspoonful of flour, and 
one teaspoonful of butter, rubbed to- 
gether, a little salt, a dash of red pepper. 
Cook five minutes, 

Prune Pie,—Set a dish of well-washed, 
clean prunes, covered with water, in an 
oven fairly weil heated, and let them 
swell, Then take them out and remove 
the pite, and take the pits and water in 
which the prunes bave soaked, and, add- 
ing a little more, stew the pits for balf 
an hour; this liquid must be saved to 
pour a portion over the prunes when 
they are tn the pie ready to bake. The 
juice and the prunes must be put in cold, 
Bake with a top and bottom crust. 

Dry Curry of Vegetabies.—Fry four 
sliced onions in two ounces of butter till 
of a golden brown; then add a dessert- 
spoonful of good curry powder, a little 
parsley and thyme, and some cayenne. 
Fry this also, then add the strained juice 
of alemon and a bare balf-pint of water or 
brown vegetable stock; let it cook till the 
mixtare is dry (mind it does not burn), 
then mix into it about one and a baif 
pints of any nice cooked vegetabies, car- 
rots, caulifiowers (broken up small), 
beans, ete, Stir them ail well together, 
and serve in a border of plainly boiled 
rice, garnished with shred chillies and 
quartered, hard-boiled eggs. 

Easily Made and Economicai Frosting. 
—The white of two eggs will make frost- 
ing for two large cakes if properly man- 

Beat them up with a little sugar 
until quite light, then put a tablespoon- 
ful of cold water into the dish, mix it 
slightly with the egg and sugar already 
there and add more sugar. 

This may be vepeated until nearly half 
a cupfal of water has been added, The 
frosting must be well beaten, and may 
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heve any flavoring preferred, Made in 
this way, it sete quickly and retains ite 
moist and delicate qualities much longer 
than when made with the egg alone. 

Cock-a-leekie Soup.— Peel and cut into 
slices, about half an inch thick, a couple 
of leeks; put these and a piece of meat 
of any kind into the liquor in which 
meat has been boiled, throw in salt and 
pepper to taste. Boii slowly for an hour, 
and add two more leeks, sliced as before, 
and simmer forty minutes. Then take 
out the meat, and either serve the soup 
strained or with the vegetables, according 
to teste. Leeks are commonly thought 
of vulgar and common flavor; this is 
prejudice, as the flavor of the leek is 
very much more delicate than that of the 
onion, 

Potato Pudding.—Boil peel and mash 
three pounds of potatoes, to which add 
&@ quarter of a pound of finely shred suet, 
and the same of grated cheese, or beaten 
herring, mixed with a quarter of a pint of 
milk, and bake half an hour in a quick 
oven. 

Potato Pot.—Lay small pieces of beef 
or mutton at the bottom of a deep brown 
disb; season them with pepper and salt; 
slice in some onions; peel some potatoes, 
and fill up the dish with them; pour in 
some water, sprinkle sai‘ and flour over 
the potatoes, and bake, 

Pancakes.—Cold oatmeal that has been 
cooked, mixed with an equal measure- 
ment of flour—that is, one cup of flour to 
one of cooked oatmeal—with one beaten 
egg, balf a cup of milk, and a spoontul 
of baking powder, will make very nice 
pancakes, 

Broiled Lamb Kidneys.—Buy 10 cents’ 
worth of lambs’ kidneys and ask the 
butcher for one of his longest wooden 
skewers, Split each kidney down the 
back, but do not sever the core or mem- 
brane, so that they may be opened out 
flat but stiil be in one piece. 

Run the skewer through the centre bit 
of fat and out again, so that the kidney 
will lie flat under the skewer, Run the 
others on in the same way until they are 
all threaded. This keeps the kidneys 
from curling up and secures their being 
equally cooked. 

Place the kidneys on a hot buttered 
gridiron and broil over a bright fire for 
four minutes, turning often, Have ready 
in a smail dish two tablespoonfuls of hot 
melted butter, half a teaspoonful of sait, 
half a saltspoonful of white pepper and 
a scant tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, Remove the kidneys for the 
skewer, rol) each in the melted butter 
and seasonings and serve at once on hot 
plates with thin slices of crisp puttered 
toast, 


LUXURY AND PLEASURE —It is utterly 
futile to set up any standard of luxury 
for all men alike, or indeed for any two 
men alike, In the first place, tastes and 
desires differ as widely as the features of 
the face or the shape of the figure, What 
gives pleasure to oné man may weary 
another, and disgust a third, What to 
one is a coveted luxury, to another is an 
unwelcome burden, 

Then, too, the epecial circumstances 
which surround each man must regulate 
his own standard. Much that would 
give reasonablo pleasure to one who owes 
no man anything would be an unwar- 
rantable luxery to another who mast run 
into debt to secure it. 

The pleasures of travel or of study, or 
of art may be perpectly justifiable for 
one who has no conflicting duties; but 
the very same things may be forbidden 
luxuries to another, who will have to 
curtail bis family’s comfort or his 
cbildren’s education to enable him to en- 
joy them, 

So in the life of every one there are 
times when indulgence in some pleasure 
ia perfectly innocent, and other times 
when the same gratification ought to be 
foregone. No one can decide these things 
for another; each one must accept the re- 
sponsibility for himself and abide by the 
consequences. 





STRENGTH OF CHARACTER AND Do- 
CILITY.—Perhaps nothing tends so effeo- 
tively to graft docility on to a strong 
character as the ability to gauge the rela- 
tive value of life’s objects; to know 
where to be firm and where to ve pliable; 
to understand how to be thoroughly 
independent and at the same time sweetly 

3 to maintain 2 rscol ute adherence 
to right and truth, aowever unpopular, 
and also to yield an unimportant point 


cheerfully. This pion of wise na manly 


pilanoe is.one of the most valuable com. 


in human character. 
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EVES GONE BY. 





BY T. G. M. 





“Sing the song that you sang of old, 
In the sweet June eves that are long gone 
by, 
When the Western arch was a sea of gold, 
And the stars peeped out of the pale biue 
sky, 
When the swallows circling before us flew, 
And the corn-crake loud in the clover cried, 
When the roses drunk of the crystal dew, 


And the white mist rose oer the valley 
wide! 
“What hopes were ours in those by-gone 
days? 
What air-bullt casties we raised in Spain! 
Bat we wandered far on diverging ways, 


And we're meeting now but to part again, 
Oh, sing but once—sing the old song o'er, 
With its haunting burden of love andtruth, 
Till the years now gone seem adream no 
more, 
And my heart throbs fast with the hopes of 
youth!" 


Face | to | Face. 


BYO SBA 








HE first day he made his appearance 
at the coal pit Joe Gabbins chris- 
tened him the “Oriminal.” And 

the nickname stuck. 

He was an unpleasant fellow to gaze 
upon—dogged, moody, sullen. What 
the man’s story really was no one knew, 
beyond the fact that he had served a term 
ot imprisonment for some offence, and 
had come out into the world again with- 
out @ prospect or tie in life and filled 
with a queer tigerish resentment against 
everything generally, that rendered his 
character both uncertain and dangerous. 

A short time after his arrival, Joe Gab- 
bins discovered that the ‘‘Oriminal’”’ pos- 
sessed some sort of grudge against the 
new inspector, Mr, Ingelow; and his soul 
rose up in wrath. Was there a single 
ruffian in the mine who was not ready tu 
lay down his life for Mr, Ingelow at a 
moment’s notice? 

What the man’s marvellous power of 
commanding admiration and affection 
was, no one professed to know; bat 
wherever he went love and admiration 
followed him unfailingly, and the 
“Oriminal’s surly manner to him often, 
in the dark, brought Joe Gebbins’ coal- 
heaver’s fista into an ugly looking atti- 
tude. 

“Jeat let im touch a’air of the inspeo- 
tor’s ’ead !" said Mr, Gubbins, with « sig- 
nificant glance out across the pit scarred 
country, which has buried its undisoov- 
ered murders now and then and grown 
grim with their secret, Mere words were 
unneeded to empbasize the threat. 

Towards the end of summer whispers 
of a big coal strike began to creep un- 
easily about the neighboring districts, 

Mr, Ingelow fell into the habit of spend- 
ing the whole of his day either down the 
mine itself or atits mouth, trying to keep 
the contagious discontent from spreading 
into the North Norwell Company. 

Among Joe Gabbins’ circle of friends 
there wasa secret curiosity as to how the 
“Oriminal’”’ would bebave. And a select 
little meeting of roughs was held one 
evening among the pit mounds and shag 
bills, at which J. Gubbins again ex- 
pressed bis persona! opinion, in delicately 
assorted adjectives, of the “Criminal,” 
and his belief that at that moment the 
‘OCriminal” was secretly coaxing the 
atrixe fever into North Norwell. 

Yet to all outward appearances the 
huge, sulien fellow pursued his way in 
the old dogged fashion, addressing no one 
and soeking no company as usual, 

But at the same time it wae perfectly 
obvious as the weeks wore through that 
he watched the new inspector with a 
brooding resentment that boded illin the 


near future, 
* . * * . * 


The agitation for a coal strike was still 
going forward all over the country; but 
so far the North Norwell Company bad 
come through without a serious fail, and 
Mr. Ingelow was glad in spirit. 

A month later one of those happenings 
for which the pitman is always the least 
prepared took place. Shortly 
after the last cageful of men had de- 
scended into the mine one morning an 
explosion occurred in an old working 
which had been left and condemned 
some months previously. 

In the panic and darkness that ensued 
a slouched figure worked iteclf ont 
of the shedows and began going to 
and fro among the hart like a minister. 
ing angel, It was the “Criminal.” For 
onre the men forgot to shun him. Some- 
where or other the awkward fellow had 
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picked up an elementary knowledge of 
“first aid,” and he applied it to crushed 
and shattered limbs with a tenderness 
for which no one could have been ex- 
pected to give him credit a few minutes 
earlier, 

At the end of an hour or so Mr, Inge- 
low arrived on the scene, with added 
lines about his face, which made him ap- 
pear years older, and the work of getting 
the injured to the top began. 

As far as could be roughly told no man 
bad been killed outright, but the inja- 
ries were all more or less serious, and, in 
one or two cases, critical, Joe Gabbins, 
who had been half buried under a heap 
of falling debris, was almost the last to 
be sent up. As they laid his twisted 
body on the rough stretcher the old pit- 
man opened his eyes. 

“I’ve did my best to save yer, Mr, 
Ingelow,” he said wearily, ‘from 'im— 
the ‘Criminal,’ I mean, Now someone 
else’ll bave to look after yer, If yer’ll 
bring Bill Hard or Joe Hinks ’ere, I'll 
‘and the job over to’em aforeI goup. I 
won't come down no more, Mr, Inge- 
low,” he raised his voice, “if ’e'ad 'urta 
‘air of yer ’ead I’d ‘ave killed ‘im, 
Lumme, I would,” 

A queer, almost death-like palior spread 
slowly over the inspector’s naturally pale 
face. He looked round sharply, and in a 
little patch of light made by a Davy lamp 
on the black floor he and the ‘Oriminal’ 
stood face to face. 

Mr. Ingelow gave a hoarse cough and 
drew back into the dark again. From 
various corners of the pit rough biess- 
ings were being showered on him, and 
as he listened to them the calm, respected 
man seemed for an instant to shrink 
physically before them as if he were 
blighted. 

“| want someone to go up with this 
man,” be said presently, in a voice that 
was almost unrecognizable, “Will you 
go? He needs looking after,” 

The “Criminal” slouched forward and 
gazed down on the ghastly face on the 
stretcher with a curious wild hunger. 

“Yes,” he said bitterly, “I’llgo, His 
wife is waiting for him on the top, Every 
man that was laid out to day had a wife 
waiting on the top for bim to come up, 
I counted them all—all married—all 
with a little home depending on him, 
Only men like you and me get spared, 
Mr. Ingelow.” 6 

In the weeks of delirium that followed 
the pit explosion Joe Gubbins bad a faint 
memory of a big figure which never left 
bis bedside and which ministered to his 
wants with the patience of a woman, 

It was one evening when a crimson 
sunset was struggling through the tiny 
window of the attic bedroom that he 
came back into consciousness again suf- 
ficiently to recognize the figure as that of 
the “Orimina!.”’ 

The “Criminal” was seated in the nar- 
row open doorway, with his back to the 
bed, talking softly as he swung himeeif 
to and fro. 

“No, it couldn’t touch me!—or him! 
And yet, how 1 tried to meet it that day! 
But no! The chaps with wives and little 
homes depending on them, they must be 
smitten down! AndI and Richard In- 
gelow must be left!’ 

“What's that, mae?’ demanded Joe 
Gabbin .binly, lifting a bandaged head 
on a bony elbow, and staring at his 
gaunt companion through the red sunset, 
“You and Richard Ingelow get left? Yer 
don’t class yerself in with ’im, do yer? 
Yer ain't got cheek enuf fur thet, I 
ope ” 

The “Oriminal” rose mavily and 
handed Joe a glass of some iced stuff to 
drink. The action seemed to set alight 
some feeling of gratitude for all that had 
been done for him in the past weeks, for 
when Mr. Gubbins next spoke it was in a 
softer voice, 

“Yer wus always a queer chap. We 
couldn't make ’ead or tall of yer at the 
pit. Some said as it wasn’t altogether the 
prison as made yer so bitter like; but not 
bein’ married, I couldn’t see as yer could 
’ave any other trouble on yer.” 

“No, lam not married,”” The red from 
the sunset touched the “Oriminal’s”’ 
face with av expression Joe Gabbins had 
never seen there before; and once again 
the bandaged head was lifted on the 
bony elbow. 

“Are you in love, mate?” 

“Yeou,’”’ 

“W here is she?” 

“I don’t know.” A sudden impulsive 
craving for the human sympathy he had 
resisted for #0 long broke the man down; 
and be began tc tell bis story ageinst 
himeelf. 

{i You've heard about my being in 


prison? It wasthe one great mad act of 
my life—I went there to save another 
man. 

“He was one of those men who are made 
to get the best of life, and he was also 
my sweetheart’s favorite brother, 1 have 
found out since what a splendid hypo- 
crite he always was.”’ 

“Go on, mate,” said Joe Guabbins 
softly. 

“It waen’t so much the case of the man 
laying down bis life for bis friend asa 
case of a man quixotically facing a year’s 
imprisonment to save the girl he loved 
from learning other crimes which must 
have been traced to her brother had he 
been brought to a trial.” 

The excitement of his confession had 
foroed the glant’s voloe back into its 
natural refinement quite anconaciously, 
and Joe Gabbins listened to him with a 
dropped lower jaw, 

“We were both staying at the same 
bouse, and one night our host's desk was 
broken open and robbed of some valu- 
able papers and a hundred pounds, The 
suspicion fell on me, and, to save my 
girl, Iletitetay there. As I have said, 
it was the one great mad act of my life,” 

The ‘Oriminal’’ was still rocking bim- 
self backwards and forwards. “I could 
have borne everything if only she had 
gone on believing in me——"’ 

“Well, mate—— ?’ 

“We men have a way of expecting too 
much from the faith of frail little women, 
She went off to the Continent somewhere 
and purposely let all trace of herself get 
lost, When I came out that was all the 
clue they could give me to her where- 
abouts, Ob, Mary! Mary——!”’ 

His cry broke suddenly, aud he sprang 
to bis feet and faced round to the door, 
As he did so, once agein the “Oriminal”’ 
and the pit inspector, Mr, Ingelow, stood 
face to face, 

. 7 * * 7 © ” 

Neither noticed that Joe Gabbins had 
fallen back on his pillow agein io a state 
of semi-un For an eter- 
nal second the silence of the little room 
remained unbroken by a sound; then 
the ‘Oriminal’” broke the queer pause 
between them by a hoarss laugh, 

Richard Ingelow was white to the lips, 

‘“] suppose you are going to denounce 
me to the whole neighborhood?” he said 
desperately. 

“No.” Ob, no. ‘You were alWaye « 
splendid bypocrite, Richard Ingelow, and 
atter hearing those roughs blessing you 
in the pit the other day, I decided to let 
you goand live yous by poo tay out to the 
end, 

“You've spolled your sister's life as 
well as mine, coward that you are—and 
now I want you to write afall and signed 
confession of your crime for her to read, 
Ob, you needn't shrink—I shall spare 
you before the rest of the world for her 
sake,”’ 

Mr. Ingelow not merely shrank, but as 
the great fellow moved ebout the tiny 
room and produced a pleces of paper and 
peu and ink, big beads of perspiration 
stood out on his pale forehead like tiny 
icicles, 

“Goon,” said the “Oriminal,” calmly, 
“write, It isn’t such a great retarn for 
two broken lives, is it, Richard?’ 

The hand into which he forced the pen 
shook all over, For a moment it seemed 
as if Richard Ingelow were about to fall 
on his knees and beg the man he had so 
grievously injured to spare him even this 
enforced act of reparation; but some- 
thing in the “Oriminal’s”’ attitade held 
him from this, 

He wrote bis confession in « dazed way 
and signed it. The little slip of paper 
was a document which might have forced 
bim from his high position in the North 
Norwell Company in the biackest dis. 
grace—tbia ba realised. 

He left the room with the realization 
stinging into his flesh. He walked back 
across the pit scarred country blindly. 
To-morrow he would goto the mine as 
if nothing bad happened, and continue 
his life as the respected and beloved new 
inspector, Had the company not already 
raised his salary for his sbarein subduing 
the strike fever? 

Bat that little slip of paper burned in 
Richard Ingelow’s memory, It may be 
that the man was not really so much « 
hardened villain as an irresponsible 
coward, But whatever his strange im- 
pulse was no men shat! rightly know, 

As he waiked be suddenly found bim- 
self going in the direction of an old pit 
mouth from which the roofing had been 
lately taken away for repairs, A board 
over it bore the legend ‘‘Dangerons,” 
Each step took bim closer and closer to 
it, bat he did not alter his course. Pres- 





ently a horrible shriek rang out over the 
desolate mine mounds and shag hills, 
and then the lonely grim silence closed 
down again. 

The villain of the “Criminal’s’’ story 
had put himeelf beyond earthly judg- 
ment for evermore, 





Cunsonious Prorua.—The most con- 
spicuous peculiarity in the censorious 
mind ig that it never makes any sliow- 
ance for conditions or clroumstances 
which a humane and liberal mind would 
feel to be somewhat palliative of the 
error, It ie itself the standard for all 
moral actions, What it feels it would 
not or should not do, no other person 
should do, 

The ardent and thoughtless impulses 
of youth—the misfortune of an education 
wanting in control and guidance—are 
never taken into account. It would be 
quite in vain to put in as a defence that, 
for example, poverty was greatly the 
cause of the offence, 

In their own comforts, they cannot 
imagine what it ia to be pressed by want 
and temptation; nor, if they could, would 
they be willing to admit any such excess. 
If they reason atall upen the matter, it 
appears to them that admitting such 
exouses is only an encouragement to 
others to go and do likewise, But the 
fact is they bave it not in their natures to 
#0 far pity a fellow.creature as to allow 
for extenuating consideration of any 
kind, 


WALKING Exercises. — While people 
residing in the country can always obtain 
ample exercise by indulging in pleasant 
pastimes, it is different for the numerous 
dwellers “in busy city pent” to get away, 
and, saysa medical contemporary, they 
consequently suffer cftentimes from dys- 
pepsia and indigestion, and the girl from 
pale and blotched skins and general lan- 
guor, 

They neglect the one form of exercise 
open to them, without either expense or 
trouble—a good sharp walk. Nota slow, 
aimless ambling, looking into shop win- 
dows, but a real determined three or four 
mile walk, in which every musole of the 
body is brought into play—limbs, chest, 


Let the pale, languid, anwmic girl, 
who feels too inert to perform the simp- 
lest daily tesk with any pleasure or 
Mnterest, begiht to try It, “She wiil find 
herself transformed into a healthy bappy 
girl, able to sleep soundly, to rise early, 
and to perform tasks she would never 
have dreamed before of undertaking. In 
fact, walking is such a simple remedy for 
so many of the ills that flesh is heir to, 
and « cure #0 certain to be crowned with 
success, that the havit of daily exercise, 
once established, will become a delight 
and a necessity, 


Frenouw army pensioners living !n the 
Hotel des Invalides, who haye ail re- 
ceived medals for bravery on the field, 
occasionally drink more than 's good for 
them. 

To prevent such veterans making ex- 
hibitiona of themselves in pcbiic, a re- 
ward equivalent to fifteen cents is paid to 
anyone who returns an inebriate invalide 
to the barracks, Recently, intoxication 


greatly, it was discovered that a trade 
in resculog had arisen, a drink costing 
seven cents and warranted to act at once, 
having been devised, which left a clear 
profit of eight cents per case. 
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A YOUNG BOY 
CAN MAKE MONEY 
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Through our offer just 
the same as the “ grown- 
ups.” In fact, we would 
like the boys and girls to 
become identified with 
our magazine. We will 
gladly help them if they 


will simply write us. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadeiphia 
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Humorous. 


BESIDE THE HEARTH. 
Some other night, you say, sball find 
Your heart, your hand, your lips, more kind; 
Sball see your eyes deep pools of splendor, 
Afire with lights more warm and tender; 
Your voice and ear to love inclined. 


Ab, yes! my love has long been blind; 
It wakes to-night—no more maligned ! 
It wakes and bids my feet surrender 

To other feet upon this fender— 
Alas, ‘tis plain you bave in mind 
Some other knight! 


They meet to part again—Scissors,. 

A thing never lost bat often found—A 
verdict. . 

Getting into. bad habite—trying on badly- 
fitting clothes. 

Why is a piece of mistiewwe like # mous- 
tache ?— Because lips meet under it. 

What question is that to which you must 
always answer “Yes?”—What does y es 
spell? 

When may two people be said to be half- 
witted ?—When they have an understanding 
between them. 

It ia stated that a person who is affilcted 
with kleptomania always feels that he ought 
to take somet bing for it. 


Guest, complainingly, to waiter: “This bill 
of fare is allin French.” 

Walter, reassuringly: “Niver you moind 
that, sur—the cook is Oirish.” 


She: “Il wonder who first said, ‘It is better 
to be born lucky than rich?” 

He: “Some old fool whose wife married 
him for his money, I should say.” 


“Ie that clock right over there?’ asked an 
old gentleman of a littie urchin. 

“Right over there?” said the boy; “taint 
nowhere else,”’ 


Caller: “Nellie, is your mother in?” 

Nellie: “Mother is out shopping.” 

Caller: “When will she return, Nellie ?”’ 

Nellie, calling back: “Mamma, what shall 
I say now?" 

A. “These weather forecasts are very un- 
certain.” 

B.; “What makes you think so?" 

“Why, oue of them said, yesterday, it 
would rain, and it did.” 


“No man was better inoculated to prejudge 
pork than my busband was,” says Mrs, Par- 
tington; “he knew what good hogs were, he 
did, tor he bad been brought up with ‘em 
from bis childhood.” 

“Have you a sult of clothes here to fita 
large body ot water?'’ 

“No, but we can sell you a needle and 
thread with which to sew a potato-patch on 
the pants of a tired dog.” 


Mra. Grumpy: “What makes you think that 
the cook will break her marriage engagement 
with the policeman ?” 

Mr, Grumpy: “Because the bills show that 
she is breaking everything she can get near.” 


A little fellow aged five, when taken on a 
visit, seemed surprised at meeting his host, 
Mr. Blank, on the staircase, and, on being 
asked the reason, answered, “Cause ma says 
Mra. Blank always shuts you up when you're 
at home.” 

Magistrate, towitness; “After the prisoner 
gave you a blow, what happened ?” 

Witness: “He gave me a third one.” 

Magistrate: “You mean a second one.” 

Witners: “No, sir, I don't. I landed bim 
the second one."’ 

Professor, disguetediy: “It’s hard to get 
any knowledge into your head; your skull's 
thick.” 

Pupil: “But remember, professor, for the 
same reason, it will be hard for the know- 
ledge to ever get out.” 


“May I kiss you, Miss 
young Mr. Huggins. 

“Have you ever kissed a girl betore 7?" asked 
the young lady. 

“Never! asseverated the young man. 

“Then you may kiss me. I draw the line at 
men who kiss and tell,” 


Wite: “We have been married twelve years, 
and not once in that time bave I missed bak- 
ing you a eake for your birthday. Have I, 
dear ?"’ 

Hubby: “No, my pet! I can look back upon 
those cakes as 60 many milestones in my 
lifer’ 


“I know,” said the somewhat irresponsi- 
ble friend, “that you don’t believe in signs in 
the ordinary sense. But don't you sometimes 
find yourself in circumstances which cause 
presentiments of evil?” 

“Yes; every time some people ask me tor a 
loan [tesl as if were going to lose money.’’ 


“Jobnny,” said the boy's father, “I suppose 
you are going to hang up your stock'ng this 
Christmas.” 

“No, I'm not,” was the reply. 

“Why not?’ 

“Because,” the boy answired, looking 
straight at his father, “you couldn't puta 
bicycle in my stocking.” 


“I don’t see, Ella, how you manage with 
your house-money. lf I give youa lot, you 
spend it; but if [ don't give you so much, you 
seem to get along.” 

“Why, thats perfcxily simple, my dear 
Richard. When you give me a lot, I use it to 
pay the debits I run up when you don't give 
meso much.” 


Tenspot?” asked 
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HIS SLIPPERS. 


There lived in Bagdad, once upon a 
time—(we believe this is the approved 
method of commencing an Eastern story) 
—a merchant, named Abu Cassem Tam- 
buri, celebrated for his penurious dispo- 
sition. 

Although he was very rich, his clothes 
were little better than rags; his turban, 
formed of a piece of the coarsest linen, 
was so dirty that its original color could 
no longer be distinguished; but of his 
entire equipment, the slippers were the 
articles which in the highest degree 
merited the attention of the curious; the 
soles were armed with heavy nails, while 
the uppers were patched and re- 
patched in every vonceivable variety ot 
pattern. 

Never had the famous Argo so many 
pieces; and during the ten years that 
they had been slippers, the most skillful 
shoemakers in Bagdad had exhausted 
their art in repairing, or endeavoring to 
repair, their manifold and various di- 
lapidations. 

From these constant mendings, the 
slippers, as a natural consequence, had 
become so weighty that they had passed 
into a proverb, and when any one wanted 
to express something very heavy, Cas- 
sem’s slippers were always the objects of 
comparison. 

One day, while our merchant was out 
promenading in the great bazaar of the 
city, he was intormed that a poor per- 
fumer having tallen into difficulties, had 
a small quantity of ottar of roses which 
he was desirous of disposing ot to keep 
himselt and family from starvation. 

Abu Cassem, ever on the look-out for 
what he called a good bargain, hastened 
to profit by the poor man’s misfortune, 
and purchased his ottar at about half its 
value. 

This excellent affair had put him ina 
most amiable mood; but, instead of giv- 
ing a sumptuous feast, according to the 
custom of the Eastern merchants when 
they have been successful in their nego- 
tiations, he thought he would treat him- 
selftoa bath instead, a luxury he had 
not enjoyed tor a long time. 

As he was taking cff his clothes, one 
ot his friends, or at least an individual 
who pretended to be such (for misers sel- 
dom have friends), told him that his 
slippers rendered him the talk of the 
whole city, and that it was high time he 
bought himself a new pair. 

“Thave been thinking of so doing ton 
a length of time,” replied Cassem, “but 
atter all, these are not yet quite past ser- 
vice.” While thus eonversing, he en- 
tered the bath. 

Itso happened, that while our miser 
was washing, the Cadi of Bagdad came 
also to bathe. Cassem having left be- 
tore the judge, proceeded to the outer 
cooling room for the purpose of dressing; 
he resumed his clothes, one by one, but 
when it came to the slippers, they were 
nowhere to be found. 

A beautiful new pair being in place ot 
his own, our miser, persuaded, because 
he so desired it, that this was a present 
from the friend who had been so lately 
lecturing him onthe subject of bis pedal 
coverings, put his feet into the luxurious 
slippers, and issued forth from the bath 
full of joy. 

When the Cadi had finished bathing, 
his slaves sought in vain their master’s 
slippers; they found buta vile, patched 
pair, which were at once recognized as 
the slippers of the merchant Cassem; the 
city guards were forthwith despatched 
in search of the delinquent, and soon re- 
turned leading in our friend Cassem, 
who was charged with the theft; the 
Cadi, after changing slippers with his 
prisoner, sent bim to jail. 

In the Kastit is necessary to loose one’s 
purse strings to escape the claws of jus- 
tice, and as Cassem passed in the world 
tor being as richas he was miserly, he 
did not get out for a trifle. 

Our merchant, driven to despair by 
these freaks of Fortune, proceeded to 
the aqueduct at some distance from the 
city, and cast his slippers inte the water, 
accompanying the act by a malediction 
which need not be repeated—but the 
fickle jade, it would appear, had not yet 
tired ot playing her tricks upon him, tor 
chance so willed it that the slippers 
should be directed by the current directly 
into the mouth of the conduit pipe of the 
aqueduct, where they stuck fast, thus 
intercepting the supply of water to the 
city. 

The men employed at the water-works 
hastened to repair thedamage. Sticking 
in the mouth of the pipe they discovered 
Cassem’s slippers, which they forthwith 
brought to the Governer, declaring that 
it was this that had caused all the mis- 
chiet. 


The untortunate proprietor of the slip- 
pers was again thrown into prison, and 
condemned to paya fine heavier than 
the two others; but the Governor who 
had punished the misdemeanor, magnan- 
imously declared :that he could not rec- 
oncile it to his conscience to detain. the 
property of another, faithfully restored 
to the merchant his precious slippers. 
Cassem, in order to deliver himself trom 
all the evils which they had caused hin:, 
now resolved to burn them; but as they 
were completely soaked with water they 
had imbibed during their residence in 
the aqueduct, he exposed them to the 
hot rays of the sun on the terrace of his 


house, 
And here fortune played our miser the 


unkindest trick of all. A neighbor's 
dog spied out the slippers as they lay in 
the sun; he jumped trom his master’s 
terrace on to that of the merchant, 
seized one of the slippers in his mouth, 
and while playing with it, threw it over 
the parapet into the street; the fatal 
shoe fell directly on the head of a woman 
in a very delicate state of health, who 
was passing at the time. 

The infuriated husband lodged a com- 
plaint with the Cadi,and Cassem was 
condemned to pay a fine, proportioned 
te the evil of which he had been the 


cause. 

He returned home, and taking his 
slippers in his bands: “Seignor,’’ said he 
to the Cadi, with a vehemence of gesture 
which made the judge laugh, “behold 
the fatal instruments of all my troubles, 
these slippers have at length reduced me 
to poverty; deign to issue a decree in 
order that from henceforth no one will 
be permitted to impute to me the evils 
which they will doubtless still occasion.” 

The Cadi could not refuse his demand, 
and thus Cassem learnt at a consider- 
able expense the danger one incurs by 
not changing sufficiently often one’s 
slippers. vm 


AnouT THE Day.—The first of Janu- 
ary, torming the accomplishment of the 





The 

Inner Experiences 

of a Cabinet Member's 

Wife 
They are the actual social 
experiences of a prominent 
Cabinet member's wife. For 
this reason the authorship 
will be withheld, The most 
intimate behind the 


curtain of high official and 
social life in Washington. 
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Lilian Bell 


Reaches Paris in her ‘‘letter’’ < 


in the January JouRNAL, and 
no American girl has ever 
written of the holiday city of 
Europe and the French people 
as she does in this letter. 
There is a dash in the letter 
which makes it, by far, the 
very best in the series, and 
ives a better idea what there 
is in store for those who follow 
Miss Bell's delightfully-un- 
conventional letters of travel. 


January 1, 1898 


eight days after the birth of Christ has 
been sometimes called the octave of 
Christmas;—and is celebrated in church 
services as the day of the Circum- 
cision, 

It was formerly customary tor English 
nobles, and those about the court, to 
make presents on this day, to the sove- 
reign;—who, if he were a prince with 
anything like a princely mind, took care 
that the returns he made, in kind, should 
at least balance the cost to a subject. 

The custom, however, became a seri- 
ous tax when the nobles had to do 
with a sovereign of another character; 
andin England in Elizabeth’s day, it 
wasan affair ot no trifling ey to 
maintain ground as a courtier. 6 lists 
ot the kind of gifts which she exacted 
trom all who approached her, and the 
accounts of the childish eagerness with 
which she turned over the wardrobe 
finery, furnished in great abundance—as 
the sort of gift most suited to her capac- 
7 ot appreciation—furnish admirable 
illustrations ot her mind. 

She issaid ts have taken good care 
that her returns should leave a very sub- 
stantial balance in her own favor. The 
practice is said to have been extin- 
guished in the reign of George IIT. 

A worse custom still, hawever, was 
that of presenting gifts to the Chancellor, 
by suitors in his court—tor the purpose 
ot influencing his judgments, 

In Paris—where this day is called the 
Jour d’etrennes (the day of gittu)—the 
practice is still of universal observance; 
and the streets are brilliant with the dis- 
plays. made in every window, of the 
articles which are to turnish these tokens 
ot kindness,—and with the gay equi- 
pages, and well-dressed pedestrians, 
passing in all directions, to be the bearers 
of them, and offer the compliments that 
are appropriate to the season. 

The thousand bells cf the city are 
peating trom its numerous belfries—fill- 

ng the air with an indescribable sense 
of festival,—and would alone set the 
whole capital in mdtion, it they were a 
people that ever sat still. 

This singing of a thousand bells is like- 
wise astriking teature ol the day, in:Lon- 
don; and no one, who has not heard the 
mingling voices of these high choristers, 
in a metropolis, can form any notion of 
the wild and stirring eflects produced by 
the racing and crossing, and mingling of 
their myriad notes. 


The January 
Ladies’ 
Home 

Journal 


will be 


A Midwinter 
Fiction Number 


The first short story ever writ- 
ten by Clara Morris, the dis- 
tinguished emotional actress. 
There will be a delightful 
story—‘‘A Shy Man’s Woo- 
ing ’’; a love story of the rail- 
road—‘‘ The Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,” by Francis Lynde, 
and the second installment of 
Hamlin Garland’s novelette, 
‘The Doctor.”’ 
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Entertainments 


Entertaining on a Small Income 
Fancy-Dress Parties for Children 
Novelties in Home Parties 


Light Refreshments for Evening 
Companies—Ars. Rorer 


Wa For 25 cents we will send The Ladies’ 
Home Journal on trial for three months 


our Prospectus for 1898, with 
of some of the illustrations 


small 
that are to appear in the Journal ia future numbers. 


portraits of famous writers, and 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





